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MACHINES THAT PAY THEIR 
OWN WAY IN SHORT ORDER — 


Letters and reports in our files tell the story! 


Yes, there is ample proof that many Anderson Ice 
Cream Packaging Machines have paid for themselves 
in less than a year’s time. And why not, what with 
important savings in personnel, time, taxes, laundry, 
floorspace, even water to name but a few. 





meee FILLER Better check your equipment right now and then call 


CAPPER NO. 34-C us in. Our sales engineers will gladly assist you in 
determining where efficiency can be stepped up and 
profits increased. 


The machines illustrated here are only a part of the 
labor saving, overhead reducing Anderson line. Write 
today for literature containing specifications, output, 
and operating details. 











MODEL 106-2 


WITH TWO HEADS VERTICAL STICK 


DISPENSER 
MODEL 171 


STICK 
CONFECTION 
MOLDS 


PORTABLE BAGGER 
MODEL 134 


STICK HOLDER 
MODEL 136 


STICK SORTER 
MODEL 131 


Use this Handy Coupon for Quick Information 





ANDERSON BROS. MFC. CO., ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 


otek licen Please Send Bulletin No. 4-2 





Address 





- for ICE CREAM CABINETS that Cut Costs, 





! Boost Profits over Long Years! 





Profits and savings will show on your books— 
for years ahead—once you choose Kelvinator ice 
cream cabinets! They’re designed, built, tested 
and re-tested for long life and unfailing, money- 
saving performance. You get a host of features 
that safeguard against high maintenance and 
operating costs, inconvenience and delays. You 
get dependability, not just claimed but proved in 
tens of thousands of stores . . . dependability that 
could only come from Kelvinator’s unmatched 
37 year record as pioneer builder of low-tempera- 
ture equipment. Get big dollar savings and peace 
of mind for the future, now. For complete details, 
see your Kelvinator representative or write for 
your copy of Kelvinator’s new Ice Cream Cabinet 
Catalog, Kelvinator, Division of Nash-Kelvinator 
Corp., Detroit 32, Michigan. 
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SHhews tte cocoa and chocolate thal lifts 


tne we cream to shaudom [” 


Fine chocolate items get the spotlight at 
Burt Mennell’s “Fun in the Sun” shop 
in Palm Springs, California, where 
Hollywood stars relax. Here, Walter 
Baker salesman and chocolate consult- 
ant Jim Gray (on the left) gives Burt 
some friendly pointers on the handling 


of chocolate. 


Just as Jim Gray gives his California 
customers a helping hand, there’s a near- 
by Walter Baker representative ready to 
help you. 





When Jim Gray dons apron “It's always uniform in quality” 
and cap and goes to work to help ... “Fineness, pH, and color are 
one of his customers, he knows laboratory-controlled.” 
what he’s about. For Jim first joined So when Jim (or any other Walter 
Walter Baker way back in 1932. Baker man) recommends a particular 
And he’s been in the chocolate busi- item from among the many high- 





ness ever since. grade cocoas, chocolate liquors and 
WALTER BAKER , Today, when Jim makes a call, he specialties made by Walter Baker 
CHOCOLATE emphasizes three things: “There's a for dairy use, it’s the key to truly 
CONSULTANT ’ Walter Baker product for every fine fine ice cream. There are, for in- 
chocolate ice cream or novelty”. . . stance: 











VAN KRE Cocoa NO. 1 KOKOLATE 
A high-quality, dutched cocoa powder pro- A superb blend of high-grade cocoa and 
duced from selected cocoa beans, designed liquor expertly combined to produce a deli- 
for dark color and rich flavor. cate chocolate flavor with a medium color. 
VAN ROYAL Cocoa Easy-to-use 50-pound drum pack. 
Made from choice blend of cocoa beans to 
produce superior chocolate ice cream flavor ICE CREAM BAR COATINGS 
EAGLE Liquor Naps 
Finest quality liquor moulded in easy-to-use CHOCOLATE FLAKES 
one-ounce squares —packed in convenient Make delicious chocolate chip ice cream in 


$0-pound drums either batch or continuous freezer. 


WALTER BAKER 


The First Name in Chocolate... 


The Finest Word in Service CHOCOLATE AND COCOA 


Division of General Sales Offices in Chicago. Cleveland. Detroit. 
Foods Corporation, Los Angeles, New York. Philadelphia. Brokers 
Dorchester 24, Mass. in principal cities. 








Products of General Foods 
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the salesman’ who 


No, indeed, our salesman didn’t pop into an ice cream plant, clad in his 

pink shorts, but he did “shock” the manufacturer into switching to 

STA-VEL, the CMC stabilizer. Not with a fancy strip tease, but with a trial 
production run! We call it the “shock treatment” because it dramatically proves 
that AMERICAN FOOD stabilizers surpass all others in protecting ice cream from 
heat shock. But that’s the least you can expect from STA-VEL, the CMC stabilizer, 
and STA-TEX, the emulsified CMC stabilizer. Most remarkable of all is the rich, 
palate-pleasing, luxuriously full body, together with the s-m-o-o-t-h 
tongue-tantalizing texture that STA-VEL and STA-TEX give to every gallon. 

No other stabilizers in the world do so much to give your ice cream 


the body beautiful! Why not let our “shock treatment” prove this to you? 


STA-VEL, the CMC stabilizer . . . STA-TEX the emulsified CMC stabilizer 


« 
| | 860 Atlantic Avenue, Brooklyn 17, N. Y. 
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a million gallons 
a day! 


400 of the Nation’s finest Ice Cream plants have the 
capacity to harden over a million gallons of ice 
cream a day with 


KING SHARP FREEZE SYSTEMS 





King Systems give you: 


"INCREASED COLD ROOM CAPACITY 
* FASTER DELIVERY ® QUICKER HARDENING 
"NO DEFROSTING SHUTDOWNS 
“IMPROVED ICE CREAM TEXTURE 


No rebuilding to install a King System in your plant 


45 Years of Progressive Engineering is WRITE TODAY 
your Guarantee of Manufacturing for further information . . . our engi- 


Integrity and Quality of Product. neering staff is at your service. 


The King Co. of Owatonna 


902 NO. CEDAR STREET OWATONNA, MINNESOTA 
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4O TIE-INS 
YO ROYALTIES 


by the 3 way 


LEROY METHOD 


Less Labor 


2 to 4 times as fast as ANY other method. Labor cost 
only %4c per dozen. 


Less Handling 


Everything . . . crackers, imprinted glassine bags, etc.— 
are in the cartons we ship to you. You fill, freeze 
and ship out in the same cartons. 


Less Investment 


No machinery. Total equipment for making “Long Treats” 
approximately only $150. 





workers Turn out voV dozen per hou 


Le Roy's exclusive patented method is amazingly fast ... amazingly efficient 


. . amazingly inexpensive. You handle the product only once — minimum 
labor and minimum floor space required! 


NO MACHINERY 


Complete, simple, easy-to-maintain equipment approximately only $150. 


100% SANITARY 


Untouched by human hands . . . either in our factory or in yours. 


NO BREAKAGE 


Not a promise .. . but a guarantee. Le Roy insures you fully 
against all breakage losses. 





* 
~ 


Now in glassine bags 


Triple your ice cream sandwich 
sales and profits with le Roy’s 
method of making the new, 
popular long sandwich. Exciting 
free premiums . . . advertising 


and promotional material. 


Packed 24 \ , contains 3 flu 
acxe 


to the box ounces of ice crea 


Shipped to you—woafers in. 
This is exactly 
VOY you 


» the contoiner. 


For full details write... FOODS, INCORPORATED 


Branch Offices and Warehouses 290 SOUTH FIFTH STREET, BROOKLYN oo, .” ¥. 
Neowork, N. J @ St. Lows, Mo @ Chicago, Ill 
Los Angeles, Cal @ Atlanta, Ga 
Canadian Licensee: FOOD ENTERPRISES, LTO 
Montrcoal and Winnipeg 











Wp lo 5 More lapacdy 


Advanced Engineering 
Redesigned Unteviow 
) . 10F g ag 


... f0r better product protection and longer service life 


More Beauty Than Zver 


.. for greater eye-and-buy appeal 





Now — more important than ever before, Compare 
Them ALL Before You Buy! Never has it been so evident 
why Nelson is still the leader of the industry after 53 years. 


he a ee ME Me ee 








so much in dependable quality and performance, in beauty, 
in low cost trouble-free service, as the 1951 Nelsons — as 


always “Built Up To A Standard, Not Down To A Price.” 








Prompt Shipment From Nelson Warehouses: Chicago - Pittsburgh - Reading, Pa. - Dallas - Houston - Highpoint, N.C. - Washington, D. C. 
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Hit Hard for Take-Home Sales with 


INSULATED BAGS 
They are low in cost 
and easy to use! 








The advantages of an efficient insulated bag in 
increasing sales are obvious. But never before has 
it been possible to hit the take-home market with 
bags so low in cost that they can be used freely! 
Never before has there been a bag that will keep 


ice cream cold, yet is so compact that it requires Whines i 


—— ~“4MSOn< 
minimum storage space! "nS 


See why more and more ice cream manufacturers 
are using SURE-KOLD insulated bags for take- 
home merchandising. Write today for complete 
details. 





Several desirable territories open for distributors or sales 
representatives. Application and inquiries invited. 


WHITNEY BROS. INC. 


ESTABLISHED 1877 


34-42 FARNSWORTH ST. BOSTON 10, MASS. 
WESTERN STATES REPRESENTATIVE 
West Coast Coverage Co., 4204-10 S. Produce Plaza, Los Angeles 58, Cal. 
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Build your ice cream sales by 


hi WIN A VACATION 


inlet inns ellen 


Name this ice cream dessert and fly to HAWA/ 


ya United Ar Lines SalOerUser ICE CREAM 
fo a week vacation DESSERT CONTEST 


brings customers into stores 
to buy your ice cream 


WHO CAN ENTER? Every one of 


scamm ax vous sova rountam your customers! All they need is 


just GtT AN Orrcial EnTey 
t nome | t 


or the we cream des 


mace angen soe song wih Serge Bates (Sg the famous Sealright trademark 








from your ice cream container 
plus Entry Blank, obtainable 
ONLY at stores selling your ice 





cream. 


WHEN DOES IT RUN? Starts May 


ee — —_ —_— ist, lasts until August 30th. 
THEeRt ARE 30 cemmauatt © oesnes. Too ge . 


2a “ a oe g HOW IS SEALRIGHT PROMOTING IT? 
— : 


‘ = — _ Nationally—with 4 full-page ads 

— ; ; 

BE : : " in COLLIER’S. Locally—with 
ee : contest-sales helps ... all im- 


ewe freeee 
' a eee Oe 
\ 


printed with your company’s 
name. 








‘Siac ‘ight SANITARY 
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SEALRIGHT 


SANITARY SERVICE 


Naa - sae al eaten ee revere 
) P NAD ane 3 1007 if \1 ‘ : 
. . ‘ . ' 1 deeds 
Wadham og jediot “Or A beter ASD pacha we ot tet Moarba? ~ Protect 


HERE’S a natural for every ice cream company that wants a 
big-scale promotion on a small-scale budget! Take advantage of the 
impact of dramatic full-page ads in COLLIER’S! Make these ads 


work for you locally ... make them tie in with your own point- 


of-sale pieces provided by Sealright. 


And don’t forget—the Sealright Nestyle, with its distinctive shape 
is the deluxe package in the ice cream field. Put this container to 
work for you. 


PRG LALLP LDR AD ICAL NA AER A LAE I AN RI A A 


I would like all the facts on this 
1951 Sealright National Ice Cream Dessert Contest, 
and details on how it can fit into the promotion plans 
of my company. 


Name. 





Company Name 





Address 





City 
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No contracts are made in excess of our capacity to — 
barring strikes, government regulations, etc. Contracts 
enable us to properly organize and execute production, 
A Sterwin contract insures your supply of Zimco Vanillirg 
within limits of your actual requirements. 


Our distribution is handled by our own sales organization} 
with district offices covering the entire U.S.A. A limited} 
number of long established, recognized dealers also handle} 
our Zimco Vanillin in bulk. 


3 
: 


Flavor manufacturers are your best source of flavors in | 
finished form ready for use in your products. . 


Lai teh ANG AINA GAL NLL BARON Soi SEAT I HL 


The same policies and procedures are applied in the sale ° 
and distribution of our Parakeet Certified Food Colors 
produced at our Cincinnati plant. 


Write today for our latest Catalog. 


Sthewvc Chernin. 
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NEW EASY-REACH DRAFT ARMS! 


Lower, nearer grip—more glass clearance 


Exclusive! 


Just ONE of the 50 finer features of the 
new LIQUID “Diamond 50” Fountains’ 


In achieving leadership as the world’s 
largest soda fountain manufacturer, Liquid has 
consistently held to the creed of no compromise 
with quality —of either product or service! 

. That is why, in this time of doubt and 
uncertainty, you can place faith in Liquid’s 
product-performance and its exclusive, 


nation-wide, factory service organization. 


a a 


3110 S$. Kedzie rman f 
——— 
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FELLING 





(...and everyday eating !) 


So Easy to Serve! 

Capture the picnic-and-party market 

with ice cream economically, auto- 

matically packaged in “Individual” liner- 

less cartons! They make ice cream so easy to 

serve, children can help themselves! Eat with spoon 

from open package or serve directly onto dish without 

spooning or slicing! When the ice cream’s in “‘Individuals,”’ 

every serving’s an equal, measured portion, and every- 
one can choose his favorite flavor! 


So Easy to Store! 

Now every family can keep health- 

ful ice cream on hand for everyday 

use, vastly increasing your potential 

market and sales! A whole ‘“‘fountain”’ 

selection of flavors fits neatly in an ice cube 

tray with each flavor packaged in a separate, serving- 

size carton. These easy-storing, rectangular cartons in- 
crease ice cream consumption by making it possible to 
buy ice cream in a flavor variety to please everyone. 


“i> Sell “Individuals” to institutions and commercial establishments, too! They speed service .. . permit accurate 


cost control. “Individuals” open every segment of your market to your brand ice cream. 


Prolechive Sackaging 


vorauncrsmes coe MARATHON Wh 


al. 
*,F 


s* Available in 3.2, 3.5, 4, 5 and 6 oz. sizes. For further information, see your Marathon 


salesman or write Marathon Corporation, Menasha, Wisconsin. 








If a retail store sells more 
than 1,800 ice cream 
cones and cone cups in a 
single day, there must be 
a reason for it. At Gun- 
ther’s Ice Cream store in 
Sacramento, California, 
the reason is “quality.” 








California Cone hing 


store in Sacramento, California. sold 56,000 ice 


ip a recent month, Gunther’s Quality Ice Cream 


cream cones. This accomplishment, among others, 
indicated to Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Gunther, the owners, 
that their post-war store and plant expansion program 
had justified itself. The history of this progressive 
organization is as impressive as the sales figure cited 
above. 

Gunther’s Quality Ice Cream store was opened by 
Mr. and Mrs. Gunther in April, 1940 in a small shop- 
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ping center in a residential neighborhood of Sacra- 
mento. The store measured about twelve by fifty feet. 
The equipment consisted of a five-gallon freezer and 
two sixty-gallon cabinets. 

Mr. Gunther believed firmly in the idea of good 
quality products, a variety of flavors, and salesmanship 
to introduce them to the public. A nine-stool counter 
where “extra-quality” milkshakes and sundaes were 
available attracted steady patronage. Customers be- 


(Continued on page 58) 








bood Weal For Uealers 





HE sales program of Carnation Company’s Fresh 

Milk and Ice Cream Division places major em- 

phasis on increasing ice cream sales through 
present accounts. Carnation believes that helping the 
individual dealer increase his sales and ice cream gal- 
lonage presents a real opportunity for continued ex- 
pansion and prosperity both for the dealer and for it- 
self. During the twenty-five years since the company 
acquired its first fresh milk and ice cream plant in 
Seattle, Washington, this program has developed until 
it now embraces a specialized fountain training pro- 
gram, aggressive promotion of Carnation’s “Treat of 
The Month” ice cream, a monthly publication for 





TRAINING OF fountain personnel is an integral phase of Carna- 
tion Company's merchandising program. At the left is pictured 
a typical retail ice cream demonstration store, one of fifteen 
operated in various cities. At the top of this page is shown a 
soda clerk engaged in filling ice cream cone orders. One of the 
fundamental subjects covered in Carnation's fountain school is 
“carry-out ice cream dispensing,” and the clerk is converting 
theory into practice. 
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FOUNTAIN DISPENSING certificate is awarded to all graduates 
of Carnation's fountain school. Eight fundamental subjects are 
included in the curriculum. One of these is “serving customers” 
and the young lady in the photograph at the bottom of this page 
is demonstrating that she has learned her lesson thoroughly. 





dealers entitled The Carnation Mixer, and active par- 
ticipation in the Western Fountain Institute. 

Demonstration ice cream stores perform an important 
function in Carnation’s ice cream sales program. More 
than a dozen of these stores are strategically located 
in different cities where Carnation ice cream is dis- 
tributed. The most recent installation is adjacent to 
Carnation’s world headquarters building on Wilshire 
Boulevard in Los Angeles. The demonstration stores 
are typical fountain-lunch operations, featuring a com- 
plete assortment of soda fountain items, a variety of 
supplementary sandwiches, salads and other lunch 
items, and a separate carryout section where hand- 
packed ice cream, packaged ice cream and various ice 
cream specialties are sold. 

The primary purpose of these stores is to teach 
dealers and their employees the newest techniques of 
ice cream merchandising and soda fountain operation. 
Ideas are thoroughly tested in the stores before they 
are passed on to dealers through specialized training 
of dealers or their fountain operators in one of the 


demonstration stores, through Carnation merchandising 


specialists, or through information printed in the 
Carnation Mixer, a publication distributed every month 
to Carnation ice cream dealers by the ice cream sales 
force. 
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Carnation’s Fountain Training Program is a special- 
ized course of observation, instruction and practical ex- 
perience in any of the demonstration stores. It is open 
to all Carnation dealers and their employees. The 
Fountain Training Program covers eight fundamental 
subjects: 

1. Carry-Out Ice Cream Dispensing 

2. Fountain Dispensing and Formulas 

. Lunch Dispensing and Make-Up 
Serving Customers 
Syrup and Food Preparation 
Dishwashing and Janitorial 
Records: Purchasing, Costs, Store Control 
8. Ice Cream Merchandising 
Application for training is made through Carnation’s 
(Continued on page 60) 





SHADY GLEN osTURY 


OHN and Bernice Rieg, proprietors of the Shady 

Glen Dairy Farm and Ice Cream Bar in Man- 

chester, Connecticut, are not starry-eyed people 
but they have a dream. If their dream materializes, 
seme day in the not-too-distant future, there will be 
a chain of Shady Glen Ice Cream Bars “dotted over 
the country-side.” 

The progress achieved by their first retail store indi- 
cates first, that they are not sitting idly by and waiting 
with unabounded hope for a miracle to occur, and 
secondly, that the industrious couple is entitled to view 
the future with decided optimism. 

As part of its current study of retail ice cream out- 
lets, ICE CREAM FIELD consulted Mr. and Mrs. 
Rieg to learn the techniques that they employed to sell 
twenty-eight per cent more ice cream in 1950 than in 
the previous twelve-month period. Mrs. Rieg did the 
explaining: 

“The real story of our Ice Cream Bar goes back to 
our farming days. During the depression years, John 
was engaged in producing milk and wholesaling it to 
a dealer. Conditions were rather rugged and the month 
that the grain bill was larger than the milk check, he 


24 


sell milk directly to 
He started his first 


decided to make a change, and 
the consumer for a large profit. 
route with eight quarts of milk. 

“This amount gradually grew to 800 quarts of re- 
tail milk. We increased our herd of cattle, keeping 
mostly Jersey and Guernsey stock in order to insure 
our customers of quality milk, rich in butterfat. 

“Then the prosperous years—the war years—came 
along. Once again the farmer was on the wrong side 
of the profit-sharing fence. Labor, a scarce item, was 
expensive. Grain soared in cost! 

“John and I continued to work together as we had 
since our marriage in 1935. I solicited new customers, 
made collections, worked in the dairy and did the book 
work. John did all of the above and much more. And 
yet, with all of our hard labor, we seemed to be work- 
ing in a bushel basket—we weren’t satisfied. People 
around us prospered with many less hours of labor and 
much less effort. Once again, we were ready for a 
change. 

“We didn’t want to leave what we were doing. 
Farming and retailing milk did not show enough profit 


(Continued on page 70) 
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OPENS A NEW FIELD OF PROFITS 


te Yoo A 


VENDO DAIRY-VEND* ICE CREAM VENDER 


Lester W. Yoder, President of 
Goshen Farms Dairy, Inc., says: 
“The Dairy-Vends we had in serv- 
ice during January and February 
sold an average of 57 ice cream 
sandwiches per day... . We now 
have 11 Dairy-Vends and plan on 
using about 30 this summer.” 


\\t. 


a 


*TRADE-MARK 


THE VENDO COMPANY nF 
7400 East 12th Street 
Kansas City 3, Missouri 


Please send me a free copy of ‘Automatic Merchandising 
the answer to increased sales and profits.”’ 


Name 





Company 


Street a 











i icectnectrenstinesscsenieninieensssceierestemeeiatinsi _. State 


SS 
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SANITARY BOWL © 


ALL-WAYS 
yg with MULHOLLAND 
DUBL-STRENGTH 


F SINGLE-PAK-SPO0 


“The SPOON that 
is a SPOON... 





BOTH ways 


tt doesn’t matter which end of the wrapper the user opens when it's ao MULHOLLAND DUBL-STRENGTH wooden SINGLE- 
PAK-SPOON .. . his fingers grasp a hondle and the other end is a conventional spoon bow! ready to use. No soiling 
er conteminating the spoon he eats from as is the case with single end spoons when they are pulled from the wrapper 
wrong end first. Kids oren'’t always careful about soiled hands and shop and office folks won't always stop to wash up 
before they hove their mid-afternoon ice cream tnack on hot days. These added features of convenience and sanitary 
protection build ADDED GOOD-WILL for YOUR BRAND Product. 


ONLY MULHOLLAND DUBIL-STRENGTH SPOONS offer this Double Convenience ond Dowble Sanitary tecture! ice 
cream monufacturers all over the country hove been quick to appreciate it. That is why Mulholland converted its entire 
production of SINGLE-PAK-SPOONS to DUBL-STRENGTH Spoons several years ago. 


MULHOLLAND DUBL-STRENGTH Spoons are individually wrapped in convenient strips of 12-18-24 or 30—wrappers | plain 
or printed with stock design or with YOUR NAME — TRADEMARK. Perforated for quick, easy separation by dealers. 
Also avoilable cut in singles, pocked in cartons of 100° 1000 or bulk. 


WRITE TODAY FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES 


Jobn ft Malealland Ca 


LAWARE 
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Hesourcelul Hetailing 


HAVE been associated with the ice cream industry 
for the past thirty years. The greater part of this 
time has been spent in the wholesale business with 
the last thirteen years devoted to the manufacture and 
sale of ice cream through our own retail curb-service 
drive-in stores, of which we have five. The fifth one 
was put in operation last July. For the year 1950 we 
sold an average of 42,200 gallons of ice cream per 
store, or a total gallonage of 186,520 through our re- 
tail set-up. 
One of the main factors in our gallonage is the sale 


BY H. |. MULDOON 


Bonnie Doon Ice Cream Corp 
Mishawaka, Indiana 
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of ice cream in bulk cans. We have a complete family 
in three sizes: the one-gallon, half-gallon and quarter- 
gallon. I wish to call your attention to the fact that 
this is not a two-pint or a quart, but a quarter-gallon, 
which in the minds of the public is larger than a two- 
pint or quart container. And do not overlook the 
sales appeal of this quarter-gallon can or bulk ice cream 
for the small family which finds the half-gallon too 
large for quick consumption. Due to inadequate re- 
frigeration, the small families unable co maintain it 
at the proper temperature now are offered the op- 
portunity of buying bulk ice cream the same as friends 
who purchase the larger sizes. Now it undoubtedly 
would interest you to know how the sales of these three 
units compare. 


Here are the figures for the past year in units sold 
and the gallonage they represent: 
38,020 ',-gallon cans 
68,527 ',-gallon cans 34,263 gallons 
35,658 1-gallon cans 35,658 gallons 


It is interesting to know that in checking the sales 
of these units the one-half gallon can scored 92 percent 


9,505 gallons 
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TOTAL BUILDING and ground cost of new 
Bonnie Doon retail outlet has been esti- 
mated at $100,000. Sign work, including 
the six feet by eight feet plastic reproduc- 


tion of the firm's half-gallon container, cost 
$2,500. The parking area is paved with six 
inches of road construction concrete. On 
the best volume day to date, Bonnie Doon’'s 


new drive-in served 987 cars with a gross 
take of $1,056 in a thirteen-hour period. 
The building itself measures 30 by 50 by 
200 feet. It is all brick, stone and steel. 





higher than the gallon. However, we actually sold 4 
percent more ice cream in gallons than we did in the 
half-gallon containers. 

Now while the quarter-gallon contributed less than 
10,000 gallons to our volume, we were able to give 
35,000 purchasers the package they wanted by having 
the quarter-gallon can; and after all, 10,000 gallons 
is a lot of ice cream. 

Let me tell you about some of the techniques we use 
in doing this job. 


We concentrate on merchandising 
toppings to take home so that each member of the 
family can make his own sundae with a flavor that he 
will enjoy. We sold 36,656 jars of these toppings last 


year. We are so enthused with the results obtained in 
putting toppings into the home that for the past year 
we have been trying to interest the manufacturers of 
these sundae toppings in the idea of putting out an 
assortment of five or six varieties in a carry-home con- 
tainer similar to the one used by Coca-Cola, and I am 
willing to sell a deal of this kind at cost or less. I feel 
that it means greater consumption of ice cream. 

I believe that with the proper approach the majority 
of your dealers could be sold on the idea of cleaning 
up their soda fountain counters and discarding those 
They 
could use this space to display take-home sundae top- 
pings to be supplied by the ice cream manufacturer 
at cost with a minimum price mark-up for the dealer. 


cardboard displays of combs, sun glasses, etc. 


Merchandising 


If there is any one thing that the ice cream industry 
can do to attain the goal of a billion gallons of ice 
cream a year, it is to improve the merchandising of our 
product. Pick up any newspaper and you will find it 
full of ads promoting products just as staple as ours 
by special sales, cut prices, tie-in sales, etc. It must 
work, or your largest retail stores would not be spend- 
ing money on this type of merchandising. 

Kenneth Collins, formerly with Macy’s and Gim- 
bel’s, and a renowned merchandising man, has said: 
“Every retail establishment in America has one prob- 
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lem that is paramount; that is the problem of periodi- 
cally promoting the brsiness by some type of sale, 
dramatization of merchandise or other method that 
will galvanize the personnel of the store into fresh ac- 
tivity, and that will make the public conscious of some 
new development. You can call it ‘silly,’ you can call 
it “unscientific,” you can call it anything you like, but 
that is the human fact that remains. Stores don’t just 
go along on an even keel.” 

The one phrase of Mr. Collins’ that I agree with 
100 percent is: “That will galvanize the personnel of 
the store into fresh activity.” Gentlemen, I can tell 
you that from our own experience it does just that—it 
puts new life into your organization. It creates enthu- 
siasm and excitement in your personnel, and adds a 
bit of glamor to their job. If I were in the wholesale 
business today, I certainly would be just as enthusiastic 
over this method of merchandising. For instance, 
when your ingredient cost drops a bit, why not use the 
differential of your lower cost and put on a sale or 
combination deal that will promote the sale and per 
capita consumption of ice cream, rather than cut the 
price 10 percent a gallon to your retailer, who will not 
pass it on to the customer because it is only 2'4 cents 
a quart reduction to him. Gentlemen, it works in our 
business and it will work in yours. 

One of the most successful retail operators in the 
country, Mr. Reynolds of the Franklin Ice Cream Com- 
pany, Toledo and Cleveland, made this statement to 
me: “We use every possible excuse at our disposal to 
have an ice cream deal or sale of some kind. . . .” And 
there is no question that the thinking is right, because 
it is proven by the firm’s volume. 

Cooperation—in your sales plans, by your organiza- 
tion and your dealers’ organizations—is a most impor- 
tant point in any merchandising program; and it must 
start with us, with top management, and not half way 
down the line with supervisors or sales people. You 
must sell yourself first on the idea; think it over, con- 
sider all the good and bad points; write them down on 

(Continued on page 78) 
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FRANCHISES 
ARE AVAILABLE 


Franchises for production 
and sale of sweet cream 
buttermilk products and 
low fat, non-fattening 
products covered by this 
U.S. Patent No. 2536137, 
will be granted to quali- 
fied companies and indi- 
viduals. For complete in- 
formation, write, wire or 
call Cresthaven Farms, 
Inc. 








QM ANNOUNCEMENT 0f “portance 


TO THE ICE CREAM AND 
DAIRY INDUSTRIES 


A PATENT involving the use of sweet cream 
buttermilk as the main ingredient in the manu- 
facture of a new and superior ice cream and any 
low fat, non-fattening product, has been granted 
Newell H. Lundquist as U. S. Patent No. 2536137 
and assigned to Cresthaven Farms, Inc. 


eo 


Both product and method are protected by the 
patent. 


e$o¢ 


This revolutionary development, which has been 
tested and proven to produce a more flavorful, 
creamier product in the standard ice cream and 
the low fat, frozen product field, opens a vast new 
market. Complete details may be obtained by 
contacting Cresthaven Farms, Inc. 


Se 


Franchises are available and will be granted to 


reputable, established companies or individuals. 


Cresthaven ‘Farms . Ine. 


721 PILLSBURY ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA PRIOR 5588 
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OY Towe, Manager of the Biltmore Dairy 

Farms, Winston-Salem, North Carolina, attended 

the recent convention of the North Carolina 
Dairy Products Association and was impressed by 
several of the merchandising suggestions presented dur- 
ing the course of the meetings. One of the convention 
events which he found particularly interesting was the 
Ice Cream Breakfast. Here was a promotion stunt that 
placed the accent on publicizing ice cream as a means 
to greater sales, and when Mr. Towe returned to his 
company’s offices, all he could think of was merchan- 
dising and merchandising and merchandising. 


Ways And Means 


Before long, he scheduled a meeting of the Biltmore 
Dairy Farms’ ice cream supervisors and salesmen. They 
discussed ways and means of promoting ice cream 


(Continued on page 36) 





“SWEETHEART SUNDAE" pictured at the left attracted 5,000 
customers in two weeks at Eckerd’s drug store in Winston-Salem, 
North Carolina. Note point-of-sale promotion material in photo 
at top of this page. 
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t means replacerhent—you'll be wise 
to order now! CP G@@ipment like that illus- 
trated here not{ only insures the future, but 
_ guarantees efficient production that is a hedge 
against ever- ms ee costs. “sy your CP Rep- 
resentative., 

And remémber—even the rugged equip- 
ment built by CP sometimes needs servicing. 
If yours does—/ook to it now. 
to put—and keep—CP equ 


as-new condition. 














WILL YOU NEED NEW CAPACITY BECAUSE OF POPULATION SHIFTS OR DEFENSE REQUIREMENTS? 


If so, it is all the more important to determine your production equipment needs and make 
your plans as early as possible. Your CP Representative will be glad to work with you. 


GOT AL OR OY PY 
pou! OFS am M28) e)8) 


PROCESSING 
EQUIPMENT 


General and Export Offices: 1243 W. Washington Bivd., Chicago 7, Illinois 
Atlanta «+ Boston + Buffalo « Chicage « Dallas « Denver + Houston « Konses City, Mo. « Los Angeles« SUPPLIES 
Minneapolis « Nashville « New York « Omaha « Philedeiphia « Portland, Ore. + St. Lowis« 
Selt Lake City « San Francisco «+ Seattie « Toledo, Ohie + Waterico, ic ° 
CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. CO. OF CANADA, LTD. THE CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. COMPANY, LTD. REFRIGERATION 
267 King St., West, Toronto 2, Ontario Mill Green Road, Mitcham Junction, Surrey, England 
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BIRTHPLACE OF THE 


ICE CREAM INDUSTRY 
1851. 


eeu 


Centennial 


ATEST development in the series of events mark- 
1, ing the 100th anniversary of the wholesale ice 

cream industry was the passage late last month 
by the Maryland legislature of resolutions calling for 
tlie issuance of the commemorative stamp in honor of 
the Ice Cream Centennial. 

Copies of the resolution were dispatched to the Post- 
master General of the United States, to each member 
of the Maryland delegation in Congress, and to L. 
Manuel Hendler, Chairman of the International Asso- 
ciation of Ice Cream Manufacturers’ Centennial Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Hendler, President of the Heiadler Creamery 
Company, Baltimore, was instrumental in obtaining 
favorable action on the measure. Simulated telegrams, 
niade entirely of ice cream, were sent to the legislative 
chambers in Annapolis under State Trooper escort. 
The “telegrams” were received there while the resolu- 
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tions were under consideration by the law-making 
bodies, and asked for support in the campaign to have 
postal authorities issue the desired stamp. 

Both resolutions included virtually the same phrase- 
A reproduction of the Senate resolution ac- 
companies this article. 


ology. 


““A Great Food Industry” 


The resolutions noted that the anniversary was of 
particular interest for the people of Maryland inasmuch 
as the first wholesale ice cream operation in America 
was begun in the City of Baltimore. 

“From this simple beginning,” the resolutions read, 
“the ice cream industry has now come to have the 
stature of a great food industry, ice cream now being 
classified by the Inter-Agency on Nutrition of the 
Federal Government in Group IV of the seven basic 


foods.” 
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CENTENNIAL PLAQUE pictured on the adjacent page will be 
erected at the site of the nation's first wholesale ice cream plant, 
at 180 North Exeter Street in Baltimore. Now used as a depot by 
the Western Maryland Railroad, the building was originally owned 
by Jacob Fussell, who used it as headquarters for his commercial 
ice cream business beginning in 1851. Dedication ceremonies to 
mark the occasion are now being planned. 





Continuing, the resolutions point out that the com- 
mercial ice cream industry has made its product easily 
available to everyone, ice cream now having become a 
symbol of American living and of the ability of Ameri- 


Senate Resolution 
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SIMULATED TELEGRAM was sent to Maryland State House and 
Senate by L. Manuel Hendler, Chairman of the Centennial Com- 
mittee. The dispatch urged passage of the resolution reproduced 
above. Shown at the right are John C. Luber (left), Speaker of 
the House, and Clerk Charles E. Delosier holding the ice cream 
telegram.’ 
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cans to bring the good things of life within the reach 
of everyone. 


Finally, the resolutions state that “the Postmaster 
General of the United States be and he is hereby re- 
quested to issue a commemorative stamp on the oc- 
casion of the 100th anniversary of the ice cream in- 
dustry in the United States.” 


On March 28, another proposal to honor the ice 
cream industry was advanced by Maryland’s Senator 
O’Conor (of Kefauver Committee fame) when he 
introduced a bill in the United States Senate which 
would designate June 15, 1951 as National Ice Cream 
Day. 

Meanwhile, word has reached this magazine from 
Washington, D. C. that other plans for the observance 
of the Centennial are progressing satisfactorily. The 
International’s public relations kit, including a section 
on Centennial promotions, ran into printing difficulties 
but was scheduled for early mailing to the trade as 
this issue of Ice CreEAM FieELp went to press. 

Included in the Centennial section of the kit will be 
a reprint of an article which appeared in the October, 
1950 issue of Ice Cream Fietp. The reprint is en- 
titled “An Idea Is Born—100 Years Old” and con- 
tains suggestions for the observance of the industry’s 
100th anniversary. 

For example, one of the principal factors in this 
magazine’s program for the Centennial year was a Cen- 
tennial Seal. In last October’s article, it was recom- 
mended that trade groups adopt and publicize “an in- 
dustrywide seal.” The seal, it was noted, “could be 
affixed to every package of ice cream produced in 1951, 
to newspaper advertisements, to outdoor billboards, to 
point-of-sale signs and displays, and to other advertis- 
ing media such as throwaways, truck panels, menus and 
television spot announcements.” 

Subsequently, such a seal was adopted by the Cen- 
tennial Committee. It was reproduced in last month’s 
issue of Ice Cream Fen. 
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ERCHANDISING authorities throughout the 

nation frequently have attested to the signifi- 

cance of convenience as a factor of sales. “If 
the people are slow in coming to the product, take the 
product to them.” That’s a philosophy that has paid 
off in many important American industries. 


Today, that philosophy has been adapted to the ice 
cream industry. Progressive dairy manufacturers, eager 
to exploit any and all avenues that lead to increased 
volume, have been adding ice cream storage facilities 
to their milk delivery vehicles, in order to bring vanilla, 
chocolate, and strawberry (and other flavors) to the 
housewife at the same time the daily order of milk 
is delivered. 


One of the pioneers in the use of this sales technique 
is the Maplehurst Jersey Farms organization of India- 
napolis, Indiana. This firm began experimenting with 
this procedure about four years ago, but it was in 1950 
that an all-out effort was made in support of the pro- 
gram. 


The result? On the Maplehurst retail milk routes 
during 1950, 16,672 gallons of ice cream were sold, 
with distribution on only a portion of the trucks for 
most of the twelve-month sales period. Only the three 
leading flavors were carried in pint and half-gallon 
packages. According to Sumner A. Mills, President 
of the dairy company, “as far as milk routes are 
concerned, we found it certainly wasn’t convenient 
nor was it profitable to try and carry more than the 
three most popular flavors.” 

To handle the ice cream on the milk trucks, the 
Maplehurst concern made extensive use of Kari-Kold 
electrically-refrigerated cabinets. To activate these 
units, the truck driver connects them into a 110-volt 
socket in the garage each night. In a few hours, the 
temperature in the cabinet is reduced sharply, usually 
to twenty degrees below zero. This enables the cabinet 
to protect the quality and saleability of the ice cream 
the next day even though the lid is raised countless 
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times. At the end of a day’s run, the temperature will 
still be about five degrees below zero. 

To allow for possible absent-mindedness on the part 
of the driver, these cabinets have a special thirty-hour 
holdover feature. If the driver forgets to plug in the 
unit at night, the truck will go out the next day and 
come back at night with the temperature maintained 
low enough to preserve the ice cream’s firm condition. 

Mr. Mills offered some interesting figures as to the 
reasons for the Maplehurst firm’s acquisition of this 
refrigerated equipment. Said he: 

“The total dry ice cost for the year was $600.63 for 
193,569 pounds at $.031 per pound. On vehicles not 
equipped with mechanical boxes, four trucks are iced 
from a fifty-pound block of dry ice. That means per 
truck, it would take 12.5 pounds of dry ice at $.031, 
the equivalent of forty cents per route per day. 

“Now, on the basis of a comparison of costs between 
dry ice packers and mechanical cabinets, we found that 
the packers costing approximately thirty dollars each 
depreciated in two years, and with ice at forty cents 
per day we get a total cost of forty-five cents per route 
per day. Mechanical cabinets, on the other hand, at 
$295 each, depreciated in five years, plus electric cur- 
rent at one dollar per month, amounts to twenty-four 
cents per route per day. The figures speak for them 
selves.” 

Mr. Mills also pointed out that an advantage of the 
mechanical cabinets is the decreased losses resulting 
from excessive handling of the ice cream. The auto- 
matic system permits Maplehurst to leave the ice cream 
in the cabinets overnight. 

Also, says Mr. Mills, the average sales and profits 
in ice cream per route can be increased greatly by 
weeding out the routes which do not sell enough. 

To support sales personnel, Maplehurst Farms made 
use of newspaper and radio advertisements to call at- 
tention to their home-delivery-of-ice-cream service. Also, 
bottle collars were attached to the milk bottles left on 
residential doorsteps. 
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Valentine Sundae 








sales. Several ice cream contests conducted in drug 
stores served by the Biltmore Farms organization re- 
sulted. Sales jumped appreciably, according to Mr. 
Towe. 

Nor satisfied, he instructed his salesmen to be on the 
alert for successful fountain promotions sponsored by 
their dealers. The idea was to adapt such ideas to other 
outlets, not necsessarily copying them, but improvising 
so that all the firm’s dealers would benefit. One of the 
most rewarding campaigns took place in a compara- 
tively new drug store, opened about two years ago in 
Winston-Salem by Eckerd Drugs, Inc., one of the na- 
tion’s largest independently-owned drug store chains. 


Help From The Grocer 


To mark the Valentine season, William Verdery, 
fountain manager of the Eckerd drug store, introduced 
what he called a “Sweetheart Sundae.” The sundae 
was prepared in the same manner as any ordinary 
sundae, but red cinnamon hearts obtained from a local 
grocer were sprinkled on top for eye appeal. 

Each of the forty fountain employees wore a heart 
on her uniform which carried a selling message urging 
store patrons to try the “Sweetheart Sundae.” The 
concoction sold for thirty cents. 

The response? Sales figures tell the story. The 
sundae was featured for a two-week period, from 
February | to February 14. Since the store is closed 


on Sundays, there were actually twelve selling days 
during the campaign. In this time, 5,000 “Sweetheart 
Sundaes” were sold. The sales for the entire month of 
February, 1950 amounted to only 1,200 sundaes. 


A view of the interior of the store, showing the point- 
of-sale materials utilized to publicize the promotion, is 
shown on page 30. Also seen on page 30 is a photo- 
graph of the “Sweetheart Sundae.” 

One of the largest fountain installations in the South 
is included in Eckerd’s Winston-Salem store. Over- 
the-counter service is featured exclusively, and the 
counter features four large bays with sixty-three stools. 

Each bay of the counter (see illustration at top of 
this page) is completely finished inside with stainless 
steel shelves and is self-sufficient as to ice, sink, cash 
register space and other essentials. The length of the 


soda fountain equipment along the wall is fifty-five 
feet. 





FOUNTAIN INSTALLATION in 
Eckerd Drug chain's Winston- 
Salem store is reportedly one 
of the most impressive in the 
southern section of the United 
States. Counter service is 
stressed, and sixty-three peo- 
ple can be accommodated at 
the fountain. Each of the four 
bays is self-sufficient with re- 
gerd to service essentials, as 
is indicated by photo at the 
top of this page. 
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PACK IT IN 








Dairies all over the country are taking a hard 
look at their costs in view of the unsettled con- 
ditions these days. Many are finding that the 
flexibility of the Puritan Container Service 
solves the problem nicely. 


Perhaps your costs have mounted to the point 
where you need a new size container. Or 
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‘ HE'S FOUND WHAT HE WANTS. HAVE YOU? 


maybe the packing of a new item with a 
lower unit cost will keep your specialty profit 
margin up. If you're finding that your present 
packaging is uneconomical, it would be a smart 
idea to write to our free Puritan Advisory Serv- 
ice. Address: Kensington, Conn. or 4711 Foster 


. Avenue, Chicago 30, Ill. 








THE AMERICAN PAPER Goons Co. 


KENSINGTON, CONNECTICUT °® CHICAGO 


ILLINOIS 
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HOWDY DOUDY 
TAhES A RIDE 
aN NEW ROUTE 





TELEVISION-VENDING tie-in is working wonders for Ice 
Cream Enterprises, Inc., with main offices in Hempstead, 
Long Island, New York. In the photo at the left, a young- 
ster who no doubt is familiar with the Howdy Doody “fam- 
ily’ as a result of watching Bob Smith's TV show, makes a 
purchase of Howdy Doody ice cream from the driver of 
an eye-catching vending truck. Below can be seen a view 
of a section of the ice cream firm's spacious garage, with 
part of the extensive fleet of electrically-refrigerated vend- 
ing units. 








 . be different” is the refreshing attitude 
which Arthur and Martin Hersch bring to 

their ice cream truck vending organization. 
That’s why they have always been television-conscious, 
and why they have made frequent studies of this re- 
cently-developed, and perhaps most effective, advertis- 
ing method. But these adroit business men wanted a 
“sure thing.” 

One of the most impressive promotion opportunities 
in the recent history of the ice cream industry convinced 
the Hersch brothers that an advantageous time had 
arrived to make use of the comparatively new medium. 
After extended discussion with the copyright owners of 
the nationally-known Howdy Doody television pro- 
gram, arrangements were completed for the franchising 
of Ice Cream Enterprises, Inc. (the name of the 
Herschs’ New York City business) as the exclusive 
licensee of the Howdy Doody name and characters as 


applied to ice cream. 
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This contract enables the Hersch organization to 
dispense a complete line of ice cream products packaged 
under the Howdy Doody label. And beginning early 
this month, close to seventy-five vending trucks belong- 
ing to Ice Cream Enterprises, Inc., and carrying Howdy 
Doody Ice Cream, began covering specified routes in 
metropolitan New York, concentrating in the borough 
of Queens and in Nassau County. 

“We consider the tie-in with Howdy Doody as just 
one phase of our continued effort to be original,” 
Martin Hersch, Secretary of Ice Cream Enterprises, 
told ICE CREAM FIELD’S reporter. “This origi- 
nality theme will be applied to the sale and promotion 
of the products bearing the Howdy Doody label,” he 
added. 

Promotion of the line began early this month. Bob 
Smith, creator of Howdy Doody; Clarabelle, the live 
clown who is responsible for much of the humor on the 

television show; and Howdy Doody, the nation’s most 
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Because it tastes better . . . because it's 
made of pure 92 score butter . . . because 
Pangburn’'s use fresh shelled Texas Pecans, 
vacuum toasted . . because everybody likes 
this toasty tasting nut, candy and ice cream 
combination. 


aa ° The Flavors You Select 
Determines Your Sales! 


Feature Pangburn’s Pecan Krunch and you have a 
winner . 


. more and more manufacturers are ca$h- 
ing in on this finer flavor, PLUS Pangburn’s gigantic 
co-op advertising program. 


COMPLETE ADVERTISING PROGRAM 
Available with PECAN KRUNCH 
and all other Pangburn Flavors! 


Colorful and effective “Window Dominations” 





that 
will completely dominate your dealer’s windows... 


at a cost of but a Ic per day, per dealer. 


PLACE YOUR ORDER NOW 
: OR WRITE FOR COMPLETE IN- 
wt, | FORMATION. 


. a 
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Originators of Ice Cream Nut Brittles and Flakes ,” 
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SMARTLY-CLAD driver sits at the 
wheel of one of ice Cream Enter- 
prises new vending vehicles. Note 
the Howdy Doody decal. In the pho- 
tograph at the bottom of this page, 
the driver reaches into the refriger- 
ated section of the truck for some 
ice cream with Martin Hersch, exec- 
utive of the vending organization, 
stands by. 





famous puppet, were the guest stars of a free kiddy 
show, the scene of which was a 3,000-car parking lot 
adjacent to the Ice Cream Enterprises plant at 307 
Front Street, Hempstead, Long Island, New York. 
In addition to the celebrities, free ice cream helped 
mark the introduction of the new line. Some of the 
firm’s attractive new vending trucks were stationed on 
the lot, and ice cream novelties by the hundreds were 
distributed to enthusiastic crowds. This parking lot, 
incidentally, is the site of a new Howdy Doody retail 


ice cream store that will open for business during the 
coming season. 


Newspaper advertisements and television commercials 
helped publicize both the ice cream give-away and the 
Howdy Doody brand of ice cream. Plans call for the 
constant plugging of the Howdy Doody line on the 
Bob Smith program, including close-ups of children 


eating the “flavor-of-the-week” during the course of 
the shows. 

Included in the line are a complete assortment of 
novelties such as ice cream-on-a-stick, frozen ice and 
fudge confections, and the LeRoy “Long Treat” ice 
cream sandwiches, selling for twelve cents each; small 
and large ice cream cups; sundae cups; regular pints in 
Bloomer Brothers containers selling for forty-five cents 
each; and French pints in Sealright round containers 
selling for fifty-five cents each. To further public 
consciousness of the new brand name, Ice Cream Enter- 
prises has obtained copyrights on the names “Pop- 
doodle,” “Creamdoodle,” “Icedoodle,” and “Fudge- 
doodle,” for the Howdy Doody ice cream-on-a-stick, 
frozen ice, and frozen fudge confections, respectively. 

The ice cream itself, manufactured by the local 
branch of a national organization to meet the exacting 
requirements of Ice Cream Enterprises, is a better- 
than-average product. The production formula has 
been calculated to assure repeat sales, according to Mr. 
Hersch. “We know that kids will buy Howdy Doody 
Ice Cream,” he said, “but our intention is to tempt 
adults to come back for more.” 


Original Truck Design 


The truck fleet is noteworthy also for its many unique 
qualities, not the least of which is the basic design of 
each vehicle. Four years of experimentation, at a sub- 
stantial cost, were involved in the search for a suitable 
vending unit. Chassis and refrigerated body materials, 
insulation, capacity, and weight were studied. Finally, 
a comparatively small, custom-built Crosley chassis, and 
an Amerio refrigerated body with Dole cold plates, 
were selected and combined into the striking Ice Cream 
Enterprises unit. 

Colorful decorations affixed to the vending trucks 
make it virtually impossible for potential customers to 
ignore the availability of Howdy Doody ice cream. All 

(Continued on page 94) 
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BY DR. FRANKLIN W. BARBER 


National Dairy Research Laboratories, Inc. 
Oakdale, Long Island, New York 











HUST Pasteurization 
of ice Lream Mix 





ILK and dairy products are subjected to heat 
treatments to provide a safe, healthful pro- 
duct for human consumption. This practice 
was not looked upon as a desirable one about seventy- 
five years ago, and it was with some difficulty that the 
proponents of pasteurization were able to obtain ac- 
ceptance of even heating milk for babies until 1873. 
In the years that followed, the practice of heating 
milk became more and more frequent, although in 
many instances the treatment was done is secret. 
Flash pasteurization, as High Temperature Short 
Time pasteurization was then called, was used by 
some brave milk dealers in the late 90’s and by the 
early 1900’s the process was widely adopted. How- 
ever, controls of the heating process were poor and 
soon the long-hold process became the accepted method 
of pasteurization. Finally, equipment design and con- 
trols were improved to such an extent that now HTST 
pasteurization of milk is widely used and accepted by 
most regulatory officials as a satisfactory heat treat- 
ment for milk. 
The story for ice cream is not as clear cut and 
regulations regarding the heat treatment of this product 
vary greatly even for the long-hold pasteurization treat- 
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ment. There is increasing interest in HTST pasteuriza- 
tion by the ice cream industry and for the past five or 
six years research has done much to promote the use 
of this method of pasteurization for ice cream mix. 

Probably the main advantage of HTST pasteuriza- 
tion of ice cream mix is one of economy and this 
method of necessity then is looked upon with favor 
by the large manufacturer of ice cream. Streamlining 
of the manufacturing process does much to lower the 
costs of the final product. However, there are pasteur- 
ization units that have other advantages than that of 
economy alone. Certain types of equipment have the 
added advantage that by a vacuum treatment of the 
product the finished ice cream is of higher quality and 
flavor because of the removal of off-odors and flavors 
by the pasteurization process. Some manufacturers 
have found that by using HTST pasteurization it is 
possible to eliminate some of the previous steps that 
were necessary in the production of their own par- 
ticular type of product. 

Numerous methods of HTST pasteurization have 
been developed during the past fifteen to twenty years 
and many are in use today. Since the principle of the 


(Continued on page 64) 
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Get out ahead . .. stay out ahead of all your 


CORN SYRUP competition by using the most sensational 


‘tice cream sweetener’’ yet produced— 


puts you ahead Sweetose Corn Syrup! One look...one spoon 
one a taste will tell you (and your customers) 
of competition raparanaRn AIGA 


that Sweetose makes your ice cream 5 ways 


in ev er wa 8 better than ever before— 
every way- 


Sweetose—this new enzyme-converted corn 

syrup is three times more fluid than ordinary 

corn syrup. Water-white, crystal clear, 

Sweetose adds no other flavor than sweetness, 

never “‘smothers”’ costly flavorings. Investi- Sue GC VOSEC 
gate this new way to make better, lower CORN SYRUP 


3 times more fluid than ordinary corn syrup 


A. €. STALEY MFG. CO., Decatur, Illinois 
in Canada, write to: 6876 Sherbrooke St. W.. Montreal, Quebec 


cost ice cream today. 
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DELICIOUS ICE CREAM 














SCHAEFER 
CABINETS 


Give YoU... 
ACTION at Point of Sale! 





MODEL 8-EC 

Dipping capacities: 55 Gals.—9” 

containers, 65 Gals.—8 2" containers. Holds 
744 pint packages. 14.9 cu. ft. of usable space. 


SCHAEFER ,INC. 


SINCE 1929 e« MINNEAPOLIS 
Schaefer ice Cream Cabinets, Clearview Merchandisi 





g-Display Cabinets, Pak-A-Way Home and Farm Freezers 
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Make Mine 
Chocolate! 


N the days before radio and television were common, 
Will Rogers, a famous humorist, used to preface 
his remarks with some such phrase as “All I know 

is what I read in the newspapers,” and then he would 
proceed to tell what he had discovered in news and 


* would produce a houseful of laughter. 


I have been invited to discuss chocolate as it applies 


» to ice cream. I know very little about ice cream except 


that it is good to eat. I like it and eat a great deal of 
ir, and although I have been engaged in the chocolate 
business for more than half a century, my favorite 
flavor for ice cream still is chocolate. 

There is a sense of real satisfaction in producing an 
exquisite chocolate ice cream. 

It is never the result of an accident; it never happens 
in a plant where slip-shod methods are practiced. 

It cannot occur without careful preparation and 
education any more than can a life-like portrait be 
produced by placing in the hands of a child or careless 
person a handful of brushes, an easel, and a set of 
water colors. 

A paper on chocolate usually starts with Montezuma 
and Aztecs, but we will skip that part of the history 
except to say that according to the best authorities, 
Montezuma must have had an excellent chef who 
knew how to brew an extraordinary pitcher of choco- 
late, for it is said of him that he drank no other 
beverage save “chocolatl”, as it was then called. 

The chocolate of the time of Christopher Columbus 
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BY BENJAMIN P. FORBES 


The Benjamin P. Forbes Company 
Cleveland, Ohio 


and the Spanish pirates who ravished Mexico and the 
West Indies, was a far cry from the chocolate of today. 
We are told by historians that chocolate was first made 
by roasting and shelling the seeds of the cocoa pod, and 
grinding them in crude stone mortars into a smooth 
paste which was then mixed with roasted corn ground 
lito a fine meal, seasoned heavily with spices, sweetened 
with honey and cooked into a thickish gruel and drunk 
from golden goblets. 

The bean from which chocolate is made is the seed 
trom a melon-like fruit which grows on small trees in 
tropical regions of the world in a belt about 2500 miles 
wide which lies between the 20th parallel North and 
the 20th parallel South of the Equator. The tree was 
named “Theobroma Cocao,” by the great naturalist, 
Linnaeus. This means “food of the gods.” 

This comparatively narrow belt lies entirely within 
the Torrid Zone, and embraces part of the west coast 
of Africa which today produces nearly half of the 
world’s supply of cacao beans. Brazil supplies the next 
largest portion. These two countries, and some of the 
islands of the West Indies furnish 75 per cent of the 
world’s supply of what are known as the basic bean of 
the cocoa industry. 

Flavor beans are grown on estates in Ecuador, 
Venezuela, Trinidad, Grenada, Ceylon, Java and 
Samoa. The average chocolate is made from a blend 
of beans from Africa and Brazil with a sprinkling of 


(Continued on page 80) 
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YOUR PRODUCT 
DESERVES THIS CABINET 





SPECIFY ANHEUSER-BUSCH on your next order and 
be sure that your product gets the protection it de- 


serves after leaving your plant. 


FOR 99 YEARS the name Anheuser-Busch has been 
synonymous with unmatched quality. It is this tradition 
of making only the best that has guided us since we 
entered the field of low temperature refrigeration 


more than thirty years ago. 
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WE URGE YOU TO COMPARE Anheuser-Busch 
cabinets with any other make as to COST PER CU. 
FT. OF STORAGE SPACE . . . MAINTENANCE COST 
.. . CAPACITY (BULK OR STORAGE). . . CAPACITY 
PER SQ. FT. FLOOR AREA .. . or on any other basis 


you might choose! 


YOU'LL KNOW, then, that for quality and value 


Anheuser-Busch has set a new Mark of Excellence. 


Refrigerated Cabinet Division A N H E U S E R - B U S ( H ’ N ( e Saint Louis, Missouri 
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use thee WHITSON’S Ingredients 


DUD LIZER Combination stabilizer and emulsifier. The emulsifier, soluble in butterfat fraction, 
sf; . : > ‘yy . . . . 
emulsifies and stabilizes it. The stabilizer, soluble in water fraction, absorbs excess 


moisture, stabilizes sugar and serum solids. Result: a mix of lower viscosity, faster 
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tf 
| 
( 
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whipping and less freezing time. 

MONO LIZER Uniform, laboratory-controlled ice cream stabilizer. Readily soluble in water. Not 
affected by fruit acids or cocoa in the mix. Instant stabilizing action for uniform, 
true flavor. 

GOLDEN WHIP Made from fresh domestic egg yolks and modified milk-proteins blended together, 
then pasteurized, homogenized and vacuum-dried. Instantly and completely solu- 


ble in the mix. Produces uniform, delicate flavor. Helps to emulsify your mix. 


Whitson Products 


DIVISION OF THE BORDEN COMPANY 
350 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Write or telephone to Whitson Products 
for prices and more information. 
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M’ subject in “Corn Sweeteners.” This desig- 


nation in itself might be misleading to anyone 

unacquainted with the several functions played 
by corn derivatives. Not only do these set as supple- 
ments to the primary sweetener, but they also serve as 
flavor carriers, bodying agents, grain controllers, and 
modifying agents of the melt-down and shrinkage 
characteristic of the frozen product. 

Your industry has made good use of at least one 
corn derivative, dextrose, for quite a few years. Proba- 
bly its first general use was in sherbets and ices, where 
its use was desirable, owing to the high sugar ration, to 
use some means to check and control sandiness. 

At present, you have not one, but many, corn pro- 
ducts competing for your favor. Sundry and sometimes 
conflicting and confusing claims are made for these 
products, so that it is a cause for wonder that the ice 
cream maker was able to produce any premier merchan- 
dise before the advent of these adjuncts. 


The purpose of this discussion is to give a simple and 
unbiased description of the various corn sweeteners so 
that you, as an ice cream maker, may more easily and 
logically evaluate them and chose the one best fitted 
for your particular needs, or, by the same token to omit 
one and all from your formulas. 


There are four general types of corn derivatives 


BY HENRY S. FISHER 


Corn Products Sales Company 
New York City 
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available today. Two of these are in the dry form and 
the other liquid. They are related in that they all come 
from the American corn crop, and also from the fact 
that they all contain the simple sugar, dextrose. In 
fact, this one sugar, dextrose, is the principal source of 
sweetening power in all four. 

Dextrose, as you know, is a simple sugar or mono- 
saccharide, as opposed to cane sugar, which is a com- 
plex sugar or disaccharide. It differs from sucrose in 
several respects, although they are both sold in the 
form of white, refined crystals. 


Sweetness 


Dextrose is somewhat less sweet than in sucrose, 
although the degree of difference in this respect is more 
noticeable in dilute solutions than it is in solutions of 
greater density. There is, as you probably know, no 
instrument yet available for the measurement of this 
somewhat imponderable quality, so that any numerical 
approximation must necessarily be based on taste tests 
only. These, in turn, are subject to variation along 
with the different degrees of sensitivity and of ex- 
perience encountered among the personnel of the test 
panel. In the concentrations ordinarily used in your 
industry, dextrose is placed in relative sweetness at 
from seventy to eighty-five per cent of that of sucrose, 
this depending on which authority is consulted. 


Solubility 


The solubility of dextrose is also somewhat less than 
that of ordinary sugar. This property is measurable by 
scientific means, which unfortunately is not true of the 
factor of sweetness. When a combination of two or 
more sugars is used, however, the solubility of both is 
raised. You can see that this physical phenomona to 
some extent insures against sandiness, when you use 
more than one sweetener. 

Dextrose in its commercial hydrate form contains 

(Continued on page 72) 
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f How 


Ice Cream Can Meet 


\ The Current Challenge 





T is particularly fitting in this time of national 

emergency that we discuss the timely and vital prob- 

lems of ice cream packaging and distribution. We 
shall be faced with many complex problems but we 
can and will solve them. 


Our job in the ice cream industry is to not only 
maintain but increase sales. We shall hear reports and 
rumors. It will be well for us to check these before 
making conclusions. And we must double check our 
conclusions before making decisions. 


Some rather definite shapes are coming out of the 
shadows of controls now. I do not think we can look 
to World War II as a pattern, but certainly we should 
not overlook the lessons we learned from it. 


Nothing is so certain as change. Above all, we will 
have to keep our business planning flexible, adjustable 
and instantly adaptable to conditions which may change 
trom day to day. 

Right now one of the most important words in the 
dictionary is the word “adjust.” We must be able to 
adjust ourselves to circumstances. 

We who are interested in this ice cream business can 
meet the challenge if we recognize that we need for 
aggressive selling and skillful selling is greater today 
than ever before. Don’t get the attitude that there is 
no use in selling today, no use for sales training, edu- 
cation and sales development. That's all wrong. Don’t 
ever write off the need for continued selling. 


The defeatist attitude is no good now. It won't 
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BY REX PAXTON 


Sutherland Paper Company 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 


work. It’s out. Success is not a bequest; its a conquest 
-~now more than ever before. The weak will get 
veaker and the strong will get stronger. 

The Board of Directors of the National Sales 
Executives, of which I am very proud to be a member, 
recently met with a group of high government officials. 
We were tremendously encouraged with their attitude 
toward selling and our present economy. 


Balanced Production 


You have observed, I am sure, that a number of our 
wisest and most astute men have been called to Wash- 
ington. This is a most encouraging sign. I say most 
encouraging because Washington recognizes in this 
emergency the need for keeping our present high 
economy strong. The call is for production, production, 
production. They recognize the need for high and 
BALANCED production. That word balanced as- 
sumes a great significance right now. It is recognized 
by those in authority that in addition to the hardware 
necessary for our Armed Forces, we need to continue 
our high level of production of civilian goods as well. 

Now the insults of the Communists have made us 
fighting mad. We should get working mad to. Since 
Stalin and his gang respect only strength and power 
we must become stronger and more powerful, not only 
in our production of guns and planes and tanks, but in 
civilian goods too and in good old ice cream, that great 
morale builder. Particularly in times like these we need 
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Here’s News! 
MEL ALLE} 
and the = 


inthe @ 
SPOR’ 
WORLD 
will be 


on the air 
this summer, 


im. ‘ . . = 
for POPSICLE” f Vd 
Ad ¢) i“ : Here it is! The crowning feature of the greatest “POPSICLE” 


sales program — STARTING THIS JUNE! 


Mel Allen — radio’s top sportcaster— will emcee a brand new summertime 
program: MEL ALLEN’S “POPSICLE”; CLUB HOUSE. 


Mel will talk to the children of America over 524 stations of the world’s largest network. 
He will take the kids behind the scenes of the country’s most important sports events. And on every program, 
he will introduce one of America’s outstanding sports figures, a champion in his or her 
particular field. Mel’s roster of guests will include the best known, 
most famous personalities in the world. 


How about that? MEL ALLEN’S & e 
“POPSICLE” CLUB HOUSE will bring you a 
bigger than ever demand for 


Fudgsicie “Creamsicie ? Dreamsicie? Ice Cream 7 i 


® “POPSICLE,” “FUDGSICLE,” “CREAMSICLE,” and “DREAMSICLE,” are registered trade marks of the Joe Lowe Corp., N.Y.,N.Y. 


Ae ae eo ff - CORPORATION 


664. Wes t.--2OtR wiblegioctog *' NEW YORK , WCW. FORK 
400 WEST OW ) 2744 EAST TH $7 N R 
CHICAGO iLk LOS ANGELES CALIF 


| Copyright by Joe Lowe Corp., 1951 
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to keep our morale high and ice cream can help us do 
this important job. 

We can do the double job of producing war materials 
and civilian goods if we work together and use the old 
American spirit of rugged individualism. 

The men in Washington who are calling the signals, 
ask us not to cut our advertising. They say to us: 
“Don’t cut your sales force. Keep going. Keep grow- 
ing. Keep expanding. Continue your research and 
developments. Step these up and up. Do not curtail. 
Keep going.” 

Gentlemen, I say to you with a great sense of 
enthusiasm and optimism that this is the greatest news 
which has come out of Washington for a long time. 

We must watch the quality of our product very 
carefully. Sometimes when an industry is oversold it 
is the tendency on the part of production to let down 
on quality. Don’t. It is the job of the sales depart- 
ment to be the watch dog and to make sure that the 
guality is kept high. 

It is important that we be very fair in the distribu- 
tion of our product when it becomes scarce. This will 
pay off later. I can assure you that it is the earnest and 
sincere desire of your carton manufacturer to be fair 
in his distribution of ice cream cartons, because all 
recognize that we are tied to your production lines. 


Clneral, Zquinment Salea.inc. 





This is a time to take complaints seriously, if we 
have any. And it is important that we do something 
about them right away. 

The economic theory of mass production and mass 
distribution has meant more goods for more people in 
this country. 

Do you realize that mass production and mass dis- 
tribution would be impossible without modern packag- 
ing. Packaging has become so important that more 
and more we are hearing the economic theory ex- 
pressed in terms of mass production, mass distribution 
and modern packaging. 


Yesterday And Today 


For example, in the late twenties and early thirties 
the direct fill linerless carton led to the perfection of 
ice cream equipment and the ultimate development of 
continuous freezing. 

Today, in order to be successful in the ice cream 
business we must have one, a good product, two, ag- 
sressive selling, three, a fine carton. 

A properly designed and constructed carton is 
absolutely necessary in the ice cream business. We all 
know that about one half of the housewife’s purchases 
are planned. The other half are impulse sales. Re- 
inember, your carton must compete with all of those 


a winner wherever setved 
Sani-erv 


continuous dispenser of America’s 


favorite frozen products 


16 years of successful freezer manufacturing experi- 
ence stand behind the new 1951 Sani-Serv. Continuous 
research in factory and field have produced a soft ice 
cream freezer that offers the best in performance, 
ease of operation and lasting construction. Your cus- 
tomers will be pleased with the freezer-fresh products 
Sani-Serv dispenses, and you will be even more pleased 
with the increased profits you will reap and keep. 
You keep all the profits because when you own a 
Sani-Serv you own it outright. No royalties or fran- 
chises to deal with! 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE DETAILS 


824 SOUTH WEST STREET 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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BETTER PROTECTION 
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mR BULK SALES 


with BLOOMER PACKAGES 











. Gallonage in bulk sales continues to grow and 


grow. In this profitable market the container ig 


EASIER HANDLING more important than ever. For the greater pro- 


tection and sales attraction of these Bloomer 


: Bros., bulk packages are as essential as the 
* quality of your ice cream. | 
me Three Bloomer packages sketched above have 


proved their worth. Developed in Bloomer’s” 


GREATER SALES APPEAL Research Laboratories, they’re typical of the, | 


quality that has made Bloomer a famous name™ 


* 
in packaging for more than half a century. 
e 
° WE'LL BE GLAD TO SEND YOU SAMPLES 


BLOOMER BROS., NEWARK, NEW YORK 


Please send samples of your bulk packages. 
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YOUR SALES WILL SPIRAL...WHEN 
YOU PUT A NEW 


TWIST 


INTO YOUR VARIEGATED ICE CREAM | 


Now Flavoripe guarantees you a properly stabilized syrup that WILL 
NOT BLEED TWIST—acclaimed by ice cream manufacturers for 
its rich, true fiavors ‘(TWIST butterscotch actually contains large 
quantities of high score sweet butter and heavy dairy-fresh cream 
all fruit flavors are made with sun ripened, real luscious fruit’ That's 
why TWIST is boosting variegated ice cream sales throughout the 
country. } 


5 DISTINCTIVE TWIST FLAVORS 


Dozen Dozen 

*« CHOCOLATE TWIST $21 « STRAWBERRY TWIST $31! 

e BUTTERSCOTCH TWIST $23 e PINEAPPLE TWIST $27 
RASPBERRY TWIST $32 


Note: Ali flavors are packed in 210 tins ‘Sufficient to flavor 15 to 
20 gallons of ice cream). Also available in 502 pails 


WRITE TODAY FOR A TRIAL ORDER 


shiipeine b Pittsburg! tp to $1.00 ew freight allowance 


THE FLAVORIPE CO.,1Nc. 


PGH 1, PA. 





44th and POST STREETS 


loud-voiced, well-dressed cartons—thousands of them 
in the various retail stores. 


The success or failure of your business could well 
depend on your carton. A good carton will sell a poor 
product for a while, but a poor carton will not sell a 
good product; they just won’t pick it up. 

Fortunate indeed are we in the ice cream business 
that ice cream has been declared as one of the seven 
basic foods. Yet, while it is a basic food, it is still a 
treat. I can remember the time when you had to have 
some kind of special occasion, like a birthday, a holiday 
or a wedding before you had ice cream. Today it is 
a food which is eaten around the clock and around 
the calendar. More and more ice cream breakfasts are 
becoming popular; this means that ice cream is con- 
sumed during the entire twenty-four hours and we all 
know now that the ice cream business is just about as 
good in the winter as it is in the summer time. 

Your ice cream carton must be a salesman. It must 
talk. It must have that pick me up and take me home 
appeal. 

Your ice cream carton is not in competition with only 
other ice creams but with all other products in the store. 
Remember, ice cream must sell against soft drinks, 
candies, cigarettes—all other products. 

It is a long way sometimes from where a product is 
made to where it is used. This is no man’s land. And 
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the most important part of this distance is the last 
three feet, because this is where the ball is carried 
across the line. This is why your carton is so important. 
You have often heard it said that the retail clerk is 
the weakest link in the merchandising chain. Modern 
packaging is strengthening this weak link and today 
it is becoming one of the strongest links in the merchan- 
dising chain. Bez sure that your ice cream cartons are 
right, because modern packaging is a merchandising 
necessity. 


Flavor Identification 


Now that we have more than three hundred different 
flavors in ice cream, we must be especially careful 
about our flavor identification. Flavor identification can 
be accomplished skillfully and expertly with a carton, 
if it is done correctly. Let’s be very sure that we don’t 
defeat the important purpose of flavor identification by 
overdoing it. Your carton should immediately and 
quickly identify itself is ice cream, whose ice cream it is 
and what flavor. If we attempt to identify each and 
every flavor either by a color background or by pictorial 
background of both we will defeat the purpose of 
flavor identification. 

If we are going to identify the flavor it must be done 
in such a way that it will be identified and not con- 
fused. I know one ice cream manufacturer who has 
five different cartons for five different flavors of ice 
cream, all of them a tan or brown color and it is almost 
impossible to select the flavor you are looking for with- 
out a very careful search. And people just won’t take 
the time to do this. 

It is important today that we watch distribution 
costs. One of the surest ways of reducing distribution 
costs is with efhcient packaging. 


Needs And Wants 


I should like to say something about needs and wants. 
People may need a great many things but they won’t 
buy them if they don’t want them. You must make 
people want your ice cream. 

Your ice cream carton is their first introduction to 
your product. It is your salesman. Be sure that it is a 
good salesman. 

There isn’t a better value in business today than the 
properly designed package. If it is properly designed 
and constructed and does the job the way should, it 
actually pays for itself. 

Now no one can tell exactly what the controls are 
going to be in effect in connection with ice cream cartons. 
We do know however that we were certainly treated 
very fairly in the last war. Today, in pint linerless ice 
cream cartons we are using .018 solid sulphite. These 
cartons are good enough to eat because they are made 
from virgin pulp. During World War II we were 
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To head a group takes above average qualifications. 
The superior engineering, designing and mechanical 
craftsmanship of the new-model FRIGID-FREEZE 
ice cream cabinets easily place them in the leader 
class. There’s a roomy cabinet for every space re- 
quirement, in both standard and open-top, glass- 
front models. Each is a masterpiece in appearance 
and performance. 


FRIGID-FREEZE 4 4 choice well made 


S08 7 @ Rk 21 





SAVES AS MUCH AS $14 PER MONTH 
COMPARED TO DRY ICE REFRIGERATION 


CREATES MORE PROFITS BY PROVIDING 
MORE STORAGE SPACE 


INCREASE YOUR 
ICE CREAM SALES AND PROFITS 


New sales profits from ice cream are now 
possible on routes with Kari-Kold. Kari-Kold 
offers much greater convenience in handling 
ice cream on routes. Kari-Kold holds more 
than dry ice packers, at lower cost with 
greater safety—a better selection for 
customers. 


Write for literature on this new mechanical 
refrigeration unit for ice cream and frozen 
food delivery on milk and bakery routes— 
get complete details. Write today. 


Kae Kkaold COMPANY 


263 BRIARWOOD AVENUE, S. E. » GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
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asked to reduce carton stock from .018 to .016'4 but 
the cartons were still good enough to eat. We were 
asked to reduce the size of the end flaps somewhat in 
order that this stock might be put back in the beaters 
and re-used. 

The point I am bringing out is that we were treated 
very fairly. The Government consulted small ice cream 
manufacturers, medium manufacturers and large manu- 
facturers and got a cross-section and worked with them 
in getting the best carton that could be produced at that 
time under the circumstances. 


Half-Gallons 


One of the ways in which we can save pulp today 
and increase ice cream sales is to use more half gallon 
cartons. Do you realize that in 1950 the industry sold 
twenty-eight million square or oblong half-gallon ice 
cream cartons? Almost every month in the leading 
ice cream trade journals you will see some reference to 


half-gallons. 


For example you may remember that in the Nov- 


ember issue of ICE CREAM FIELD, A. C. Kunkel, 


Sales Manager for Breyer Ice Cream Company, Phila- 
delphia, wrote an interesting article under the heading 
“Half-Gallons Make Good.” If you have not read that 


article, I recommend that you do so. 


A filling station in Chicago which operates a chain 
of seven stations, sold fifty thousand half-gallons of 
ice cream last year. A locker plant in St. Charles, 
Missouri sells five hundred half-gallons of ice cream 
a week. 


“A Strong Pitch” 


In spite of all the taverns in this country, 48 per 
cent of the beer is consumed in the home. Why should 
not we take a lesson from this and realize that half- 
gallons will get more and more ice cream into the 
homes. If you should decide that you are going to 
sell half-gallons it is important that you first sell your 
own organization on the idea. Half-gallons are neat, 
sanitary and create a colorful impression of bulk ice 
cream. You, of course, will want to give these half- 
gallons a strong pitch backed by newspaper and radio 
advertising, dealer helps, bar strips and window trims. 

I am sure that you have often wondered how you 
can get your full potential of the ice cream business 
during the national emergency. Here is what you can 
do and it will be a big help. Make sure of the goodness 


_of your product. Then keep it good and appealing 
_ through the use of the best ice cream cartons you can 


buy. Then price your ice cream right and sell it 
enthusiastically. 


Give your carton manufacturer a break. Anticipate 
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your requirements. Now that ice cream is eaten around 
the clock and around the calendar, look ahead and 
plan ahead in connection with your carton supplies. 

Frankly I think ice cream packaging is more im- 
portant today than it ever was before. The trend is 
definitely in that direction. 


Bulk Vs. Packaged 


Many of you had the pleasure of hearing Red 
Motley, who addressed the International Ice Cream 
Association in Atlantic City last October. As usual, 
Red pointed out many important phases of merchan- 
dising in connection with ice cream. However, one 
statement he made I think stood out above all the rest. 
It was where he frankly stated that he had been inter- 
ested very much in the discussions and deliberations 
of the convention with regard to bulk and packaged 
ice cream. He said that he was not an expert in the 
ice cream field but that he had made this observation. 
He said that he was familiar with many industries that 
had gone from bulk to packages and that they had 
made money in every instance and none of them had 
ever turned from the package back to bulk. 


‘Package Profits” 


The Parafhined Carton Research Council of Chicago 
is doing great work for the ice cream industry. Every 
ice cream manufacturer should read the book entitled 
“Package Profits.” This book tells about the new 
trends in ice cream production and merchandising. On 
page 39 of this book, this very vital statement is made: 
“Experience has shown that in dipping, between 30 
per cent to 40 per cent of the air cells (and sometimes 
more) are squashed so that the resulting compressed 
ice cream has a greater density.” In other words, the 
average dealer cannot expect to dip more than 12 to 
14 quarts out of the average 20-quart can. 

Could you ask for a more convincing proof that if 
you want to sell more ice cream and make more profits, 
modern cartons are the anzwer? 


The world can’t stand still. In spite of wars or 
atomic bombs, we are going to move forward. Negative 
thinking is out; we must think positively and con- 
structively. 

Today our common purpose is clear. Let us go 
forward, and by our bold action reaffirm our faith 
in America—in the ice cream industry— and in our- 
selves, we the people, who are America. 





This article is based on a talk given during the recent convention of 
the New England Association of Ice Cream Manufacturers, held in 
Boston, Massachusetts. 
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EMULSIONS 


FOR ICE BAR 
NOVELTIES 


17 DELICIOUS 


} FLAVORS 
/ Twelve ounces of any flavor ORANGE 
CP “FROZEN POPS” Emulsion CHERRY 
gives full, delicious favor and top STRAWBERRY 
; RASPBERRY 
color appeal to 32 gals. of mix smote 
for profit-making ice bar novelties— LEMON-LIME | 
enough for 1,000 twin pops... LIME 
nine ounces makes 23'2 gals. of mix, PINEAPPLE 
enougn for 1,000 single 3-oz. pep 
ROOT BEER 
pops! U yeny ean and quality BANANA 
insured by Stric tabor 


y) 
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CP «srozen Pops’ 


are manufactured by: LANCO PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
60! W. 26th Street, New York |, N.Y. 


Distributed Nationally by: 


THE Crcamery Package MFG. COMPANY 
THE CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. COMPANY 
1243 W. Washington Bivd. 
Chicago 7, Illinois 


Please send us complete information 

on the following: 
cP “FROZEN 
POPS” EMUL- 


Bor Novelties 


CP BAR 
COATINGS 
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came the store’s most effective advertising medium. 
In part, this could be attributed to the generous samples 
offered by the Gunthers. “Taste before you buy” was 
the motto. 


A fourteen per cent butterfat content was a feature 
of the Gunther brand of ice cream. Sherbets were 
made from fresh fruit and juices wherever possible. 
The Gunthers were frequently handicapped by the 
wartime shortages of equipment and space, but 
managed to add additional cabinets as finances would 
allow. 

The war threatened their young business, but the 
Gunthers rode out the storm and made the best of it 
—literally. When raw materials were rationed, they 
decided to continue making the best ice cream possible 
with their quota of sugar and butterfat even though 
this policy meant they would have very little to sell. 

The counter was closed and all ice cream was sold 
on a carry-out basis. By opening the store five hours 
daily for six days each week, the Gunthers managed to 
accommodate customers from ten days to two weeks 
each month. 


The customers proved to be exceedingly loyal, no 
doubt because of the quality differential between the 
Gunther brand of ice cream and other wartime “ersatz” 
products. People stood in line as long as a half-hour 
to buy ice cream when the store was open for business. 
Purchases were not limited, because it was felt that 
few people were in a position to hoard ice cream, and 
because—in Mr. Gunther’s words—“if a lady needed 
a gallon of ice cream, she would not feel very friendly 
if told she could have only two quarts.” 

When the war ended, and restrictions were removed, 
the Gunthers made plans to develop ideas that had 
occurred to them during the period of hostilities. Some- 


what fatigued by their labors, they called upon war 
veterans A. F. Patterson, a son-in-law, and son Richard 
for help. A partership was formed and the organiza- 
tion went to work. 


The result was the materialization of a long-time 
desire. The Gunthers often had discussed the pos- 
sibiliry of constructing their own plant where thejr 
many ideas for efficient operation could be instituted. 
It wasn’t long before the Gunther plant was com- 
pleted. It lies adjacent to the new store at 2801 Frank- 
lin Boulevard in Sacramento. 


Visitors Invited 


So proud is the Gunther organization of their plant 
that visitors are invited to inspect the premises freely. 
Equipment includes a ten-gallon freezer and two five- 
gallon freezers. The low temperature room is divided 
into two compartments, one for rapid hardening and 
one for ripening and storing. This provides plenty of 
ready-to-dip ice cream and makes it possible for the 
Gunther Store to feature more than twenty flavors. 
Two reach-in boxes holding 300 gallons are conveniently 
located near the selling room. This arrangement saves 
many trips into the hardening room. Total capacity is 
2,500 gallons. Two views of the interior of the Gunther 
plant are shown in the photographs at the bottom of 
page 21. 

Today, more than ten years after their original store 
opened for business, the Gunther organization is note- 
worthy for the prefect coordination between its pro- 
duction and selling departments. The quality ice cream 
turned out in the plant is sold in a great variety of 
packages, from pints to gallons. The store does a 
phenomenal job in selling ice cream cones. An average 
of 45,000 Safe-T cones and cups are sold each month 
of the warm weather season. 

All in all, according to Mr. Gunther, the results of 
expansion program have been “very-gratifying.” 
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“Servants to the Dairy Industry” 
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Year in—year out ... Vanilla is your gallonage leader . . . 


provides you with at least half of your business. So it makes 





sense then, to use a Vanilla that has a reputation of quality 


behind it—the kind of vanilla that establishes your reputation 


Vanilla +7 Pure— 


. . and makes them come back for more! 
The trend is towards pure vanilla 


—and the trend for the best in — ee : 

puse venilla le towesds Vissinis Write for samples or contact your Virginia Dare Representative. 
Dare’s £7. Well aged—smooth 
—this blend of the finest Mexi- 
can and Bourbon beans is your 


magic formula for the “finest Representatives a Principol Cities 
Vanilla Ice Cream in Town!” 

Three Star Essence— 

Queen of Compounds—mellow, oy {hb 





rounded, aged. All the delicate, 
fruity, character of Pure Vanilla 
intensified to make a compound 
that combines quality with 
economy. 


EXTRACT CO.., inc. 
Also a Complete Range of Va- 
nilla Compounds and concentrates. Bush Terminal Building No. 10 
Brooklyn 32, New York 
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ice cream territory representative. Each representative 
carries a supply of printed booklets outlining the 
Fountain Training Program. One of these booklets is 
given to each dealer who applies for training at one 
of the demonstration stores. Training schedules are 
flexible, allowing the trainee to concentrate on one 
specific phase of the training for one or two days, or to 
spend two weeks or longer learning the fundamentals 
of all phases of fountain operation. 

If the trainee takes the full ewo-week training course, 
he learns how to dip and hand-pack ice cream correctly, 
how to maintain the correct serving temperature range 
by proper defrosting and cabinet maintenance, how 
to increase yield by using can holders, how to use a 
dipper pad to prevent formation of ice crystals in ice 
cream, how to make each of the various fountain items 
correctly, how to adjust syrup pumps, how to test 
carbonation to be sure it is satisfactory, how to prepare 
sandwiches and other food items properly, how to serve 
a customer properly, how to dilute fountain syrups and 
toppings, how to check in deliveries, how to figure food 
costs, how to take inventory, how to maintain adequate 


Limper 


t's exciting ne 
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records, how to plan and conduct a merchandising 
promotion, and a wealth of other information essential 
to successful fountain operation. 

The value of the Fountain Training Program is 
proved by the large number of dealers who are suc- 
cessfully operating fountains and ice cream stores with 
no previous experience in the fountain business except 
their course of training in one of Carnation’s demon- 
stration ice cream stores. 


Fountain Manual 


To insure that the training given in all stores is 
uniform, policies and procedures governing the oper- 
ation of the demonstration stores are outlined in detail 
in the Carnation Fountain Manual. Standard formulas 
and portions are given for each menu item served in the 
stores. Other sections of the manual deal with general 
policies, adminstration and lines of authority, person- 
nel, standard cleaning and maintenance routines, ap- 
pearance of the store, equipment, supplies, accounting, 
service to customer, and fountain dispensing. The 
fountain manual is printed in loose-leaf form to facili- 
tate issuing new instructions and revisions. 

To demonstrate to dealers the effectiveness of point- 
of-sale advertising, each of the demonstration stores 
makes full use of the posters, window and backbar 
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LIMPERT'S 


Write or wire for complete details 


and samples of colorful display 
materials. Be safe... Order now. 


oO 
BROTHERS, INC. VINELAND, N. J. 


FOR JUNE 


PINEAPPLE 
COCONUT FUDGE 


Colortul Streamers for 
Limpert's Monthly Specials 
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sparks sales ? 


in ice cream, it’s SP4* ! 


This stabilizer helps make all of your ice cream better . . . and better ice cream 
always earns more sales. SPA gelatine is a pure food. And of course 


it’s NATURAL to stabilize ice cream with such a NATURAL pure food product. 
SPA was especially planned to do its job perfectly . . . to help make ice cream 


smoother, creamier, and free of ice crystals. It helps make it unnecessary to 
“crush” a bite with your tongue to taste the flavor . . . it bursts 
forth instantly in every spoonful. 


Such exceptional performance does not make SPA expensive. On the contrary, it costs 
substantially less than ordinary gelatines! Would you like to try it in your own 

mix, to see how ideally suited it is to your manufacturing needs? Just write to us, 

and we'll be glad to send you a generous sample. We'll include the fascinating booklet, 
“This Is Your Business”, which tells the story of ice cream 

stabilization in scientific detail. 


*T.M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. the oldest name in gelatine is Young 
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streamers, menu clip-ons and other advertising materials 
which Carnation’s wholesale ice cream sales department 
makes available to dealers. 

One important phase of Carnation’s ice cream ad- 
vertising program is devoted to the promotion of the 
“Treat-of-the-Month.” Each month a different special 
flavor of ice cream such as Toasted Almond, Pepper- 
mint Stick, Marbled Black Raspberry, etc., is selected 
tor seasonal appeal. This Treat-of-the-Month is pro- 
moted in 1000-line two-color newspaper advertisements. 
At the point-of-sale the promotion is carried on through 
the use of attractive full-color posters and window and 
backbar streamers. 

When each new flavor is introduced, territory repre- 
sentatives use the Treat-of-the-Month advertising 
materials to put up fresh displays at ice cream cabinets 
and elsewhere in dealers’ stores. Newspaper advertise- 
ments create popular demand for the Treat-of-the- 
Month. The attractive point-of-sale advertising pieces 
create impulse purchases not only for the special flavor, 
but for the other ice cream flavors as well. 

Another aid to dealers in building additional sales 
volume and profits is the Carnation Mixer, a publi- 
cation devoted to profitable fountain and market 
merchandising. The Mixer is distributed every month 
to Carnation ice cream dealers. Each issue is divided 
lito two parts, an editorial section and a merchandis- 
ing section. The editorial section discusses a phase of 
ice cream merchandising of current interest to fountain 
and market operators, such as sanitation, selling related 
items, controlling portion costs, etc. Usually the infor- 
mation presented is drawn from the experience of the 
Gemonstration ice cream stores and many of Carnation’s 
ice cream dealers. The merchandising section contains 
stories about dealers who have done an outstanding 
job of building sales through merchandising pro- 
motions, remodelling, or any other means. The mer- 
chandising section also illustrates the point-of-sale ad- 
vertising pieces produced by Carnation Company to 
promote the sale of the Treat-of-the-Month ice cream. 


Each month a specialty fountain item featuring the 
Treat-of-the-Month is selected for special merchandis- 
ing promotions at soda fountains. This specialty, 
known as the Dish-of-the-Month, is sundae, soda, milk 
shake or other fountain item made with the Treat-of- 
the-Month ice cream in combination with other in- 
gredients. It is described in the Mixer with a formula 
showing the exact portions, ingredient costs, total food 
costs, suggested selling price and food cost percentage. 
Printed menu clip-ons featuring the Dish-of-the-Month 
ate distributed to fountain operators. 


Western Fountain Institute 


A comparatively recent development in Carnation’s 
ice cream merchandising program is participation in 
the Western Fountain Institute. The Western Foun- 
tain Institute is a non-profit organization sponsored by 
Carnation Company, Coca Cola Company, the Frigi- 
daire Sales Corporation, Liquid Carbonic Corporation 
and Lyons-Magnus, Inc. The Institute is an abbreviated 
version of the fountain training school directed by 
George W. Hennerich, managing director of the Ice 
Cream Merchandising Institute, Washington, D. C. 
Any soda fountain owner, operator, or employee may 
attend regardless of who supplies his dairy products. 

After Mr. Hennerich came to Los Angeles in 1949 
and conducted his two-week course for a number of ice 
cream men on the West Coast, a number of people who 
attended decided that it would be a good idea to pass 
on a part of what they had learned to fountain oper- 
ators and their employees. The result was the Western 
Fountain Institute, which held its first meeting August 
10, 1949. Since then meetings have been held almost 
every Wednesday evening at the Liquid Carbonic Cor- 
poration plant in Los Angeles, for a total of more than 
three thousand persons. In recent months the Western 
Institute has expanded to San Francisco-Oakland area, 
where similar meetings are held every Wednesday even- 
ing at the Liquid Carbonic Corporation plant in San 
Francisco. 





MACAROON CRUNCH! 
Crisp, Crunchy Macaroons 


Uniformly Ground and Sifted 





(Brighton 





Better than ever before, because our new sifting process removes 
all small particles! 


Remember, it’s much less expensive than nut meats. 
Order yours today in fine or regular grind. 


Tops for Making Macaroon Ice Cream or Topping Ice Cream Rolls 
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Pountainette pumps 
signed to fit the fruit 
wells of the unit cre 
available! 
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vancouver FOUNTAINETTE.... 


Bulk ice cream sales are greater than 
ever!—tThat's the report from ice cream 
processors who use the H-L FOUN- 
TAINETTE in their merchandising pro- 
gram. 

FORMER DRY STOPS ARE TURNED 
INTO BULK USERS—Any candy store, 
gas station, movie theater, school store, 
grocery or sandwich shop can dispense 
bulk ice cream dishes in volume. 


WALKING SUNDAES and many other 
volume building, high profit items are 
simple with the low cost FOUNTAINETTE. 
MERCHANDISE WITH THE FOUNTAINETTE 


Do as other processors are doing. Make 
the FOUNTAINETTE available to your 


Gelmco Lacy 


retail outlets. Helping them sell m@re 
means increased business for you— 
AT NO EXTRA COST! Remember, the 
H-L FOUNTAINETTE, constructed of 
satin finish aluminum alloy, is all the 
equipment needed to turn a stand@rd 
freezer cabinet into a profit building 
fountain. A space adjusting plate per- 
mits the FOUNTAINETTE to snugly fit 
any cabinet opening from 10” to 11” 
wide and 19” to 24” long. 


SALES MANAGERS—DO IT NOW— 
WRITE NOW FOR FULL DETAILS ON 
HOW YOU CAN SELL MORE BULK ICE 
CREAM THROUGH THE FOUNTAIN- 
ETTE—AT NO COST TO YOU. WRITE 
FOR FULL DETAILS— 


1215 W. Fullerton Avenue, Chicago 14, Illinois 


Eastern Sales Office: 122 E. 25th St., N.Y. 10 
Western Sales Office: 950 S. Flower S?., L.A. 15 
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HTST process is primarily the rapid heating of the 
product to a high temperature and then holding the 
product at this temperature for a very short period 
of time. Any number of methods of heating may be 
employed. Electricity, hot water, steam injection, etc., 
have been used successfully for this heating proces>. 
These procedures require, in some cases, special cham- 
bers, plate, or tubes. In many instances as was clearly 
shown in equipment displayed at the Dairy Show, 
units designed for the HTST pasteurization of milk 
are easily adapted to ice cream mix. 

Most of the equipment manufacturers now have 
units which may be used for HTST pasteurization of 
ice cream mix. Choice of equipment is now more a 
matter of personal perference by the various ice cream 
manufacturers since it is recognized that most of these 
methods of heating resulted in a satisfactory product. 


Special Attention 


Certain types of equipment probably have received 
more special attention than others. Of particular 
interest is the work reported by Tracy’ on the 
Vacreator, which appeared in the recent issue of the 
Journal of Dairy Science and his report on the Mal- 
lorizer ‘” which was given at the annual meeting of 
the International Association of Ice Cream Manu- 
facturers last October. Speak” has reported on the 
use of plate-type equipment in a recent issue of Journal 
of Milk and Food Technology. An electro-pure unit 
was reported by Dowd and Anderson” and Minthorn" 
reported on a tubular type unit. The investigations 
at National Dairy Research Laboratories’ ~ * * have 
been with a Mojonnier unit making use of principles 
of heating under vacuum. All of the investigators have 
shown a satisfactory product resulting from pasteur- 
ization by their own particular type of equipment. 

Now that this method of pasteurization has been 
shown to be satisfactory for the pasteurization of ice 
cream mix, what is necessary for acceptance of this 
heating treatment by regulatory officials and even some 
dairy plant operators? At one time, the main objection 
to any HTST process was the inadequacy of controls 
from the equipment standpoint. Now, however, there 
are acceptable devices available which make possible 
rigid control of the pasteurization treatment. The 
holding time can be determined accurately. Recording 
chart and thermometers accurately indicate the tem- 
perature of the product, so that for the most part the 
mechanics of this method of pasteurization are ade- 
quate and satisfactory bacterial destruction. 
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DR. FRANKLIN W. BARBER, 
the author of this article on 
pasteurization procedures, is 
Senior Microbiologist in 
charge of the Division of 
Microbiology, National Dairy 
Research Laboratories, Inc. 





Although the National Dairy Laboratories are not 
alone in seeking the answer to this problem, a brief 
summary of what has been done at these laboratories 
nay best indicate the extent of the research which has 
gone into the attempts to obtain acceptance of HTST 
pasteurization from the bacteriological point of view. 


When a new method of pasteurization is considered 
for a product, the primary bacteriological problem is 
to show that the new heat treatment is equivalent to 
the accepted old treatment. In this particular case the 
investigator is faced with the problem of determining 
what times and temperatures of heat treatment will 
result in bacterical destruction comparable to that ob- 
tained by pasteurization at 155 for thirty minutes. 
This particular long-hold time and temperature stand- 
ard was selected because it is one frequently used by 
ice cream manufacturers. 


There are two procedures that can be followed in 
this bacteriological evaluation: the destruction of the 
normal flora of the ice cream mix can be determined or 
a heat resistant test organism can be employed. Pre- 
liminary work conducted by National Dairy Labora- 
tories indicated that a time and temperature combi- 
nation of 175 F. for twenty-five seconds resulted in a 
satisfactory reduction of the normal flora of ice cream 
mix. However, when this data was first presented to 
the United States Public Health Service (U.S.P.H.S.) 
in Washington it was felt that additional information 
was necessary using a test organism of known heat 
resistance, but tentative approval was given for 175° 
F. for twenty-five seconds. 


The main purpose of pasteurization is to destroy 
all pathogenic organisms. Consequently, the most de- 
sirable test organism would be the most heat resistant 
pathogen available. However, there is understandable 
reluctance toward the use of pathogenic organisms in 
dairy plants. In fact there is even some objection to 
the use of a nonpathogenic test organism in dairy 
plant. It was necessary then to select a satisfactory non- 
pathogenic microorganism whose heat resistance was 
known to be as great as or greater than the most heat 


resistant pathogen. 

Several test organisms have been found and used by 
various investigators: Escherichia coli, Micrococcus 
freudenreichni, Streptococcus faecalis, unidentified 
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Every day that brings more material shortages 
and delayed deliveries of new production equip- 
ment makes the machinery you now have in 
your plant more difficult to replace—more valu- 
able. Its continued operation must be protected 
if production schedules are to be maintained. 
Steps should be taken now to assure continued 
efficient performance of every machine through 
a program of Planned Maintenance. 


An important step you can take now is to 
send for the Dari-Lube Manual and Lubrication 
Chart for Cherry-Burrell equipment. The manual 
is a handy reference book that tells you which 
of the specially designed Dari-Lubes to use at 
every friction point . . . when to lubricate . 
where and how much. The convenient Lubrica- 
tion Chart serves as a constant reminder to the 
operator of his part in the Planned Maintenance 
Program. This is a simple but effective way to 
conserve vital machinery and continue to get 
the most from machines, manpower and money. 


As a further aid to you, we are now printing 
up-to-date maintenance manuals for Cherry- 
Burrell equipment. Send this coupon with a list 
of your Cherry-Burrell equipment to us so that 
you will get these invaluable guides to Planned 
Maintenance when available. 


Now more than ever... 


it is important that you get together with your 
Cherry-Burrell representative and Branch Engineer 
to work out the plans that will help you ochieve 
Engineered Production — greater output per man- 
hour. With the help of scale models and engineer- 
ing guidance, you will be able to spot production 
weaknesses easily ... make plans more wisely so 
that your plant production and profits wil! be more 
secure against the uncertainties of the future 


SEND FOR YOUR DARI-LUBE MANUAL 


Cherry-Burrell Corporation 
Dept. 120, 427 W. Randolph St. 
Chicago 6, Illinois 


[? Send Dari-Lube Manual 6 Chart 

(| Send Engineered Production Booklet 

{) Send maintenance manuals on this equipment 
List attached) when available 


Name 


‘ f , . . Firm 
—_——— MH & § : Address . 


——— ee ee 
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sporeformers and an unidentified micrococcus, have 
all been used as test organisms. The National Dairy 
Laboratories have worked with the unidentified micor- 
coccus designated as MS-102. This microorganism 
has a greater heat resistance than the tubercle bacillus 
and survives sufficiently high temperatures so that it 
can be recovered from products pasteurized by HTST 


methods. 


Preliminary studies were made with this organism, 
MS-102, in which were determined the thermal death 
time curves for the test culture both in milk and in 
ice cream mix. It was found that the organism re- 
quired slightly longer holding times or higher tempera- 
tures for its destruction in ice cream mix than were re- 
quired in milk. The time required to obtain 99.9 per 
cent destruction of the test organism at various tem- 
peratures was thus determined. This data was plotted 
on semilog paper (time in seconds vs. temperature). 
On the same graph the points of 143 F. for thirty 
minutes and 160 F. for fifteen seconds, the presently 
accepted standards for long-hold and short-time pasteur- 
ization of milk, were designated and these points were 
connected by a straight line. A second curve was drawn 
through the points 155 F. for thirty minutes and 
parallel to milk curve. Theoretically each time and 


if you want 
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temperature combination point on this curve would re- 
sult in bacterical destruction comparable to that ob- 
tained at 155 F. for thirty minutes. When compared 
with the thermal death time curve of the test organism, 
close agreement was obtained in that approximately 
the same per cent destruction of the test organism was 
obtained for each time and temperature combination. 

From the foregoing data it was evident that a time 
and temperature combination of 175 
five seconds was more than enough heat treatment to 
destroy the same number of bacteria that would be 
destroyed by a pasteurization treatment of 155 for 
thirty minutes. Since all this information was obtained 
in the laboratory, it was necessary to continue studies 
by using a commercial installation and ice cream mix 
inoculated with the test organism. The Mojonnier 
experimental unit had been installed in the laboratories 
for just this purpose. 


F. for twenty- 


Two-hundred gallons of vanilla ice cream mix were 
inoculated with the test organism so that the count per 
minute was approximately 500,000 to 1,000,000. This 
inoculated mix was then pasteurized in the unit of 
temperatures of 165, 175, and 185 F. for twenty- 
five second holding time and at temperatures of 190 , 
210, and 240°, and 260° F. for a minimum holding 


Manufacturers of ¢ quality coatings for ice cream bars 


¢e chocolate liquors ¢ chocolate chips 


Importers of * Holland-Dutch Cocoas 
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Samples? Certainly! 


VAN LEER CHOCOLATE CORP. 


Jersey City 2,N.J. JO 5-8080 
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First catch of the season—and worth 7 
all the time and trouble it took to get to your 
favorite stream! You get the same satisfaction 
when your “know-how” turns out a top 
quality product—a product that repays your 
judgment with stepped-up sales. 
Of course, you've used sugar. And the 
world standard of quality is sucrose—sugar 
derived from sugar cane and the sugar beet. In 
food manufacturing, it has more sweetening 
power, gives uniform quality, and brings out, 
better than other agents, the fine flavors 
of higher-priced ingredients. 
If you want certain acceptance 
for your product—as who doesn’t? —you'll INFORMAT | 
use the best bait—sugar. It pays Pue 
off in solid satisfaction! 
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time of approximpately 1.4 seconds. Portions of the 
same mix were vat pasteurized and pasteurized in test 
tubes in the laboratory at 155 F. for thirty minutes. 
Bacteriological samples were taken after pasteurization 
and the destruction determined. The results showed 
that at temperatures of 175 F. and above when using 
a twenty-five second holding time, and at temperatures 
of 190 F. and above with a minimum holding time 
of 1.4 seconds, the bacterial destruction was cornparable 
to that obtained at 155 F. for thirty minutes in the 
laboratory and by batch pasteurization. 

Numerous runs were made with this equipment and 
similar results were obtained each time. Before the 
work was completed a demonstration was arranged to 
which various health officials were invited. The unit 
was operated and the results were presented. As a re- 
sult of this work, as well as the work of others, the 
U.S.P.HLS. has finally granted tentative approval for 
the pasteurization of ice cream mix at 175 F. for 
twenty-five seconds. 

In reviewing the work that has been published on 
HTST pasteurization, it has been found that numerous 
investigators have also been interested in the problem. 
They too have attempted to determine the combinations 
of time and temperature which will give a heat treat- 
ment comparable to 155 F. for thirty minutes. Some 


of the results reported are the following: On normal 
flora—176 F. for twenty-two seconds, 175 to 180 F. 
for twenty-five seconds, 180 F. for nineteen seconds; 
on heat resistant test organisms—185 for 6.1 seconds, 
190° F. for 1.4 seconds and 194 F. for 0.75 seconds. 
It would seem then that from the point of view of both 
normal flora destruction and destruction of specific 
test organisms that HTST pasteurization results in a 
bacteriologically safe finished product. 

A vast amount of work has been done by various in- 
vestigators and as already stated tentative approval for 
pasteurization of ice cream mix at 175 F. for twenty- 
five seconds has been granted by the U.S.P.H.S. It 
is realized that this is a big step in the right direction, 
but the granting of tentative approval by U.S.P.HLS. 
is not the entire story. What then remains to be done 
before there can be wide acceptance of this method of 
pasteurization? The suggestion has been made by Mr. 
Fuchs, U.S.P.H.S., that the accumulation of vast 
amounts of data concerning the destruction of the 
normal bacterial flora of ice cream mix by ice cream 
companies and local and state health departments will 
do much in strengthening the position of HTST 
pasteurization of ice cream mix. 

It is felt that many health departments will grant 
tentative approval for the installation of HTST equip- 
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ALPHA'S STRAWBERRIES 


PUREED, PROCESSED, AND WEAVE (VARIEGATED) 


SAVE MONEY BY FILING YOUR ORDER NOW! 


. ALPHA'S Strawberry Puree, Processed Strawberries (whole or 
The 1951 strawberry crop is expected in May. _ By placing sliced), and Strawberry Weave for variegated ice cream are 
your strawberry orders on file with Alpha now, subject to price r d ; he §j 

approval, yeu can protect yourself egeinst future price rise all prepared only from the finest selected, mature Marshall 
and buy the finest strawberry products for your ice cream at Strawberries. Gives your ice cream a delicious, fresh straw- 
the market's lowest price. berry flavor. All flavor is natural. Nothing need be added. 


FREE ADVERTISING MATERIAL AVAILABLE 
LIST YOUR ORDER NOW FOR LOW OPENING MARKET PRICE. 
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... and you'll see why they are setting new records 
They‘re different. 


for extra gal 
better. 


NEVER BE 


lonage. They’‘re 


FORE such clarity, color and appetite appeal. 


NEVER BEFORE such a wide selection of new pictures 
to choose from at such low cost. 





TAKE ADVANTAGE 
OF THIS SPECIAL 
OFFER! 

Buy 5 pictures, get | FREE 


Buy !0 Pictures, get 2 FREE 
plus | FREE Plastiform 


24 Assorted Subjects 


These are the only true full color trans- 
parencies on the market. Every picture on 
full color film. NOT printed. 


Sizes 10” x 8” and 14” x 11”. 
Fit any superstructure. 


ALSO 


SUPERSTRUCTURES TO 


FIT ANY CABINET 


Modernize Old Cabinets! 


Tew PLASTIFORM Signs 


Ice cream signs with third dimensional effect. 
Stock signs or made to order. 


Prices relative to quantity ordered. 
x 8” From $1.40 to $.90 each 
x 11” From $1.75 to $1.25 each 
x 8” From $1.70 to $1.20 each 


10” 
14” 
16° 








BOND DISPLAYS, INC. cuicace 


Fit any self-service superstructure. 
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ILLINOES 





ment and will gladly cooperate with the dairies in ob- 
taining the necessary data which will eventually lead 
to inclusion of an HTST standard in the sanitary 
codes. The recent report of Dr. Dahlberg and Mr. 
Adams * on Sanitary Milk and Ice Cream Legislation 
in the U. S. contains some very interesting information 
regarding ice cream standards. One table in particular 
is of interest. Of the thirty eight states replying to 
this survey, eight had no standards for ice cream mix; 
nine had legislation regarding HTST pasteurization 
and thirty required pasteurization for a thirty-minute 
holding time but temperatures varied from 140 
155. The HTST Standards were 160 for fifteen 
seconds, and one state specified 170 but no holding 
time was stated. This information would indicate that 
there is need for considering necessary standards for 
pasteurization requirements of ice cream mix. 

The interest in HTST pasteurization of ice cream 
mix will undoubtedly continue. The improvement in 
equipment has been an essential part of promoting this 
interest. The publication of studies on the bacterial 
destruction by HTST methods is doing much to 
further the acceptance of this method of pasteuriza- 
tion. It is now a matter of obtaining satisfactory 
standards and accumulating the data that is necessary 
for the further adoption of this improved economical 
means of providing the public with a safe, healthful 
product. 


to 
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Ice cream manufacturers the country over . . . small, 
medium, large, and many of the VERY LARGEST 
in the industry . . . rely on Van-Sal Vanilla year 
after year: 1. To build sales; 2. To keep flavor 
costs DOWN. Van-Sal is national, sold nationally, 
serviced nationally, enjoyed nationally. Wherever 
you are, near or far, you can BE AHEAD with 
Van-Sal Vanilla . . . AHEAD wNOU®, 
of competition... AHEAD by ,% ® 
more sales . . . AHEAD by 

lower flavoring costs. Get the 

Van-Sal facts now. Write for 

Cost Comparison Chart. 


. H. MAHONEY EXTRACT CO. | 
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for the investment involved, but we thought that ice 
cream would do better for us with our own store as 
an outlet for our farm products. 

“We had been impressed by stores equipped by 
Grand Rapids Cabinet Company. We contacted one 
of their representatives, and ultimately purchased a 
thirty-nine stool fountain, with facilities for sandwich- 
making and for an ice cream take-out service. (See 
accompanying photograph.) 

“We opened for business on June 12, 1948. Our 
business has increased steadily since that time, and dur- 
ing the past year, our single store grossed $150,000. 
We have been forced to increase our freezing and 


‘tempering capacities, and to work nights to accom- 


modate the demand for our ice cream.” 
Investigating further, the ICE CREAM FIELD re- 


porter discovered that work and apparently unlimited 


energy do not account entirely for the prosperity of 


the Shady Glen Ice Cream Bar. Sound retailing and 
merchandising procedures have scored, also. 

The store, located on Route 6, Highway 44A near 
Manchester, is open from 10:30 A.M. to 11:30 P.M. 
seven days each week. Obviously, a great many tran- 
sient customers are served, but the local trade is im- 
portant also, and helps to minimize winter volume 
decreases. 

Approximately half of the ice cream sales are com- 
prised of take-out orders. Hand-packed half-pints sell 
for thirty cents; pints for fifty cents; and quarts for 
ninety-five cents. Factory-packaged ice cream sells for 
$1.40 per half-gallon, and $2.45 per gallon. 

Rapid turnover is desired and achieved at the soda 
fountain. Fountain employees are trained by the pro- 
prietors who don’t mind hiring inexperienced people 
and converting them to the Shady Glen way of doing 
things. 

Quality has been stressed “from the very beginning,” 
according to Mrs. Rieg. Quality of product, quality of 
cleanliness, and quality of service are by-words of the 
firm. “We feel that these three factors have helped 


_to make our Shady Glen the successful dairy store it 


is now,” Mrs. Rieg declared. 

Another factor in the Shady Glen story hag been 
the merchandising maneuvers executed by Mr. and 
Mrs. Rieg. For example, sundaes made around Easter 
time are topped with wax replicas of rabbits instead 
of cherries. On Memorial Day, the decoration will 
consist of a replica of an American flag. Last year, the 
Shady Glen store was deluged by customers who had 
seen people walking on Manchester’s main thorough- 
tare with these souvenirs in their lapels. The envious 
throngs came into the store to buy sundaes just in 
order to obtain the flags. 
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of ACE users. It’s good 
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ACEs. 


you get with an ACE 


Y FROST CONTROL—low wattage 
heating element in the rubber 
molding around the Thermopane 
glass retards condensation. 

VY DESIGNED FOR IMPULSE SALES 
— gleaming white finish, three- 
dimensional pictures in nature's 
colors, soft fluorescent lighting and 
full mirror back. 


SANITARY —highly polished stain- 
less steel top and one-piece white 
enamel cabinet for quick, thorough 
cleaning. 
PERFORMANCE — trouble-free at 
top efficiency — capillary type. 
Tests prove that constant below 
zero temperatures are maintained 
throughout. 








Address all inquiries to: 
Executive Offices: 1457 Broadway, New York 18, N. Y. 
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HERE’S AN EASY CONTEST! 


And for the 10 most accurate answers 
each month, bearing the earliest post- 
mark, we'll award an A-P-C Stainless 

Steel Mixing Bowl (unbreakable) for 
your home. It fits any popular mechan- 
ical mixer. 


Just pick out every pair of the same A-P-C 
Fittings shown here. How many such 
“twins are there? Jot down your answer 


The PRIZE —a lustrous 
A-P-C Stainless Steel 
Mixing Bow! 
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QP! 


AWARDS ANNOUNCED 
AFTER APRIL 30th. 


on a post card or tear 
out this advertisement 
and write your answer 
in the margin. Entries 
must be individually post- 
marked within the month 
of publication of this mag- 
azine. Don't forget your 
name and address! 

Thot's all there is to it. And 
remember that handsome mix- 


ing bowl! Someone in your 
family will love it. 


ALLOY PRODUCTS CORP. 


WALTER J. WACHOWITZ, President 


1071 PERKINS AVE. 
WAUKESHA, WIS. 


THIS CONTEST CLOSES APRIL 30, 195! 
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water of crystallization not found in cane or beet sug- 
ar. This moisture is bound up in the crystal so that it 
is not evident to the touch. It amounts to from 8 to 
8’, per cent of the weight of the sugar. Dextrose is 
somewhat more difficult to crystallize than is sucrose, 
and this process produces a softer, more slender crystal. 

Dextrose, in solution, has a greater repressive effect 
on the feeding point of the mix than that of sucrose. 
However, in the proportions in which it is usually 
employed, this difference is slight, about one-third of a 
degree on the Centigrade scale. 

Dextrose is capable of exerting some inhibiting effect 
on sandiness or crystalization, particularly when this 
condition is traceable to the removal from solution of 
sucrose. When lactose is the cause, dextrose is less 
effective, and is probably less so than the dextrin 
partion of the corn syrup. Crystallization of sucrose 


is of course more prevalent in sherbets and ices than 


it iS In ice cream. 


Syrups 


In addition to dry, refined dextrose, there are two 
liquid products, and one dry form of corn syrup that 


the ice cream maker can make use of. The liquid 
products are both heavy syrups, sold commercially at 


43° Baumé, in steel drums, tank wagons, or tank cars. 


The two types are known as High Conversion, and 


Regular or Medium Conversion Syrups. They are 
similar in that they both are up to the same basic 


ingredients; i.e., dextrose, maltose, higher sugars and 
dextrins, They differ in the proportions of these in- 
gredients, and sometimes in the process by which they 
are manufactured. These two products also differ 
insofar as their properties are concerned. High con- 
version syrup in less viscous and comparatively sweeter 
than the medium converted product. The reason for 
this lies in its composition. High conversion syrup has 
a lower dextrin content and is higher in sugars than 
regular syrup. The dextrins are products which are 
colloidal in character, and are highly viscous. They are 
also non-sweet. Their nature is to lend body to the ice 
cream and to inhibit to the fullest extent any tendency 
toward crystallization. In these properties, they may be 
likened to the serum solids of milk. 


Freezing Point Depression 


These three products have another advantage. They 
will not depress the freezing point of the mix to the 
extent that crystalline dextrose does. In fact, they de- 
press it even less than does sucrose. 

Take note that while the depressive effect of the 
High Conversign Syrup is lower than is that of pure 
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offers the most complete line of high Quality 


Stabilizers and Emulsifiers made 


*27 years ago, National Pectin 
Products Company made 

only one product—Natiofal 
Sure-Bet. Today National 
Pectin Products Company 
offers the most complete line 
of stabilizers and emulsifiers 
made for use by the 

ice cream industry. 


if you do not use a National Stabilizer or Emulsifier in all of 
your products, we invite you to write for a trial quantity . . . to 
prove to yourself that National Stabilizers and Emulsifiers are 
easier to handle . . . more economical . . . and make a better 

finished product possible. 


EFCTIN 


2656 W. CULLERTON ST. “SS CHICAGO 8, ILLINOIS 


You Will Make a Better Product When You Use a Zatconal Stabilizer or Emulsifier 








cextrose, the fact the syrup contains more moisture 
means that more pounds of syrup must be used to arrive 
at the same solids content, so that this advantage is 
somewhat of an illusion. 


Handling 


One advantage of liquid sweetners is the ease of 
handling—this provided the volume warrants con- 
struction of a tank and pump system for this purpose. 
This may be combined with a liquid sugar installation, 
or it may be adapted for corn syrup only. Automatic 
metering cuts labor costs and insures uniformity, and 
the labor saving involved is a matter of increasing im- 
portance as the cost of labor goes up. If the volume 
does not warrant delivery in tank wagons or tank cars, 
several means may be taken to simplify the handling of 
drums. One of these is the installation of a barrel 
hoist to facilitate the emptying of the container. 

Corn Syrups all contain water. The types used in 
ice cream work contain from 1814 to about 20 per cent, 
which must be compensated for by a reduction in the 
liquid used in the formula, and as a corollary, the use 
of additional syrup to arrive at the same solids content 
of the mix. 

High conversion syrup contains about 81.5 per cent 
solids, and regular corn syrup about 80 per cent. Thus, 
you must add 1.22 lbs. of the former to get one pound 
of solids in the formula, and 1.25 pounds of the latter. 


There is one other form of corn syrup at the disposal 
| of the ice cream maker, namely, Corn Syrup Solids. 
| This product is dried to approximately 2.5 to 3 per cent 
moisture, so it take only about 1.03 pounds to obtain 
one pound of solids in the mix. The product is granular 
| and quite hygroscopic, so care must be used if it is 
| stored for any length of time. The qualities imparted 
> by the dextrin portion of the corn syrup are emphasized 
in this product. Great bodying power is given, along 
with excellent control of graining, together with less 
depression of the freezing point than sucrose, dextrose 
or liquid syrups. With reference to the latter, you have 
to use less of this form of syrup for the same solids, 
so you consequently lower the freezing point to a lesser 
extent. 

The three forms of corn syrup seem to impart a de- 
gree of smoothness to the mix that is not otherwise 
evident. Melt-down is not noticeably affected by any 
of them, nor by dextrose, with a reasonable period. 

There is some evidence of lesser shrinkage when some 
form of syrup is used, but this factor has not had suf- 
ficient observation to make it the basis of any definite 
claim as yet. 


There is some reason for belief that the stabilizer 
in ices and sherbets can be slightly reduced when some 
form of syrup is used. 
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To summarize the properties of the four sweeteners 
described, let us review them. 


1. REFINED CRYSTALLINE DEXTROSE. 
ADVANTAGES. 


(a) Dry product, comparatively easy to handle and 
store in any quantities. 
Highest sweetness of the corn derivatives. 
(c) Has inhibiting effect on sucrose crystallization. 
(d) Less moisture than the liquid syrups—8-8.5° ¢. 


Solids replacement—1.09 Ibs. necessary for 
one pound solids. 

Good flavor carrier or emphasizer. 
Anticipation of price increases can be capital- 
ized on by bulk purchases and storage. 


DISADVANTAGES. 


(a) Less bodying power than the syrups. 
(b) More moisture than spray-dried syrup. 


(c) Lowers freezing point of mix more than syrups 
or sugar. 


Z. HIGH CONVERSION CORN SYRUP. 
ADVANTAGES. 


(a) Liquid product, can be pumped and metered. 


(b) Lower viscosity than medium syrup—easier to 
handle and pump. Labor and power savings 


involved. 


Higher sweetness than medium syrup or dried 
syrup solids. 
Good flavor carrier or emphasizer. 


DISADVANTAGES. 


Less bodying power than medium syrup. 


Less grain control than medium syrup. 


More moisture than dextrose or dried syrup 
solids—1.22 pounds necessary for one pound 
solids. 


Lowers freezing point more than syrup solids 
or medium syrup. 


Storage limited. Shortages or price increases 


although foreseen, cannot be readily provided 
against. 


» 


3. MEDIUM CONVERSION CORN SYRUP. 
ADVANTAGES. 


(a) Liquid product, can be pumped and metered. 


(b) Greater bodying power than dextrose or High 
Conversion Syrup. 


(Continued on page 76) 
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A richly beautiful Batavia Refrigerated 


to tell, and a Batavia Refrigerated Body tells 
Body is a symbol of success. It is proof, that 


that story most convincingly. But success B 


Coordinating body and package de- 
signs for maximum advertising valve. 


distinguished beauty, that you have developed 
a name and product of important value — 
worth the finest protection available. 


Such success may come to any firm, large 
or small. That’s why Batavia Refrigerated 
Bodies carry the proud names of local firms 
as well as the nationally known names of our 


largest producers. Each has a success story 


famous name. 


Skilled Batavia craftsman letters another 


a matter of economy as well as quality and 
showmanship, and so, economical Batavia 
Bodies help make as well as tell a success story. 


If you have a success story to tell, write 
us for facts on Batavia Bodies. We'll also 
tell you about the newest thing in refrigerated 
delivery —- Batavia’s new self-contained 
hydraulic refrigeration system driven from 
your truck’s own power take off. 


modern merchandising. 






Write 


BATAVIA, ILLINOIS 








Batavia makes the delivery body a part of 


BATAVIA BODY COMPANY 
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ing back can be quickly lost 
‘n ice cream is transported or delivered without adequate 
rigeration. That's why so many ice cream plants have 
ipped their trucks with “Hold-Over” truck refrigeration. 
WThey've found that “Hold-Over” plates provide predeter- 
ined safe temperatures in their trucks and keep their ice cream 
7 as it is in their plant storage rooms. The difference in taste 
js quic kly noticed at the consumer's table as all the flavor is 


refained. 


Most dairymen choose Kold-Hold plates because of their 
record for dependable performance and low-cost operation, 
They are able to retrigerate their trucks for as little as 10c a day 
with practically no interruptions tor repairs or replacements, 
Connecting into central plant compressors or plugging in self- 
contained units when the truck is not in use, builds up a charge 
of refrigeration in the “Hold-Over” plates sufficient to keep the 
load hard and cold throughout the entire day's deliveries. This 
eliminates the danger of loss of load due to delays in transit. 

Why take chances when it costs so litde to be safe? Write 


today tor mtormation. 
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KOLD-HOLD 


CHa protects every step of the way a 


KOLD-HOLD MANUFACTURING CO. 


470 £. Hazel St., Lansing 4, Mich. 
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(c) Better grain control than dextrose or High 
Conversion Syrup. 

(d) Lowers freezing point less than does dextrose, 
sucrose or High Conversion Syrup. 

(e) Good flavor carrier and emphasizer. 


(f) Labor saving, if tank installation warranted. 
DISADVANTAGES. 


(a) Higher viscosity than high conversion product; 
harder to pump or handle. 

(b) High moisture—approx. 80°, ; 1.25 lbs. neces- 
sary to secure | pound solids. 

(c) Less sweet than dextrose or High Conversion 
Syrup. 

(d) Storage limited shortages or price increases 
although foreseen cannot be readily provided 
against. 


SPRAY DRIED SYRUP SOLIDS. 
ADVANTAGES. 


(a) Dried product of the four—only 1.03 Ibs. 
necessary to secure one pound solids. 
Least lowering of freezing point of mix—less 
than sucrose. 
Great bodying power. 
Good grain control. 
Can be stored in dry room in anticipation of 
price increase or shortage. 


DISADVANTAGES. 


(a) Cannot be pumped or metered. 
(b) Hygroscopic—becomes sticky and lumpy if ex- 
posed to humid air. 
(c) Less sweet than dextrose or High Conversion 
Syrup. 

Thus, the final decision on the type of sweetener 
selected must rest on a balance of favorable versus un- 
favorable factors. 

If the production is large, the labor saving possible 
with a syrup installation will probably overbalance 
many other points, particularly as the public seems to 
be pleased with the somewhat more resistant body 
encountered in ice cream made with cane plus corn 
syrup in one of its forms. 

Balance, of course, is the criterion to be most care- 
fully sought by the forward looking ice cream manu- 
tacturer. This includes correct balance of sweetness 
and flavor, of body and over-run, of butter and serum 
solids. 

Corn sweeteners, is some form, are ready to help in 
the establishment of this nice balance that means public 
acceptance. 


This article is based on a paper presented during the recent convention 
of the International Association of Ice Cream Manufacturers, held in 
Atlantic City, New Jersey. 
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it’s Easy to See Why a TWIN-SERYV Fountain 
Increases ice Cream Sales 
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TWIN-SERV Soda Fountain in Sterner’s lsaly Dairy Store, Elyria, Obit 


Step into Sterner’s Isaly Dairy Store in Elyria, Ohio, and the first thing that 
greets your eye is this beautiful Bastian-Blessing soda fountain highlighted by 
the remarkable TWIN-SERV. Here is customer appeal brought to its peak in 
gleaming stainless steel ... in sweeping work surfaces... in a fountain creation 
that bespeaks cleanliness and efficiency. Here is America’s finest soda fountain. 

Favorite of progressive fountain owners all over the country, TWIN-SERV 
is an entirely new concept in ice cream merchandising. In designing it, 
Bastian-Blessing development engineers threw off the yoke of tradition... 
created a device for promoting ice cream sales that is as modern as a jet plane. 

For example, TWIN-SERV has duplicate facilities that permit two operators 
to work simultaneously without interference; ice cream cans that are all up 
front and tilted for easy dipping; raised storage compartments throughout the 
entire length; sliding lids which act as handy work shelves. 

You can’t match a TWIN-SERV in appearance or performance; you can’t 
recommend a better fountain for increasing your gallonage. 


TWIN-SERV TRADE-MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF., PAT. PEND. 


© >BASTIAN-BLESSING-"— 


e/ 4215 W. Peterson Ave., Chicago 30, iil. 
‘3 
Qualified Sales and Service Outlets in All Principal Cities 
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See the’Show-All” 
Demonstration Kit 


Shows you the nation's 

hnest fountains in full 
color so realistically, you'll think you're 
touring the country on a magic carpet 


Shows your customer how to have the foun- 
tain he wants... in the style 

and size to fit his needs... 

by letting him build it frse 

in Miniature. 

See this vivid 

demonstration today. 

No obligation. 
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Retailing 








paper; then call in your supervisors and top personnel; 
explain what you are planning on doing; radiate enthu- 
siasm as to the sales possibilities; start a discussion on 
the advantages and disadvantages and customer ac- 
ceptance; and most important, set a goal to shoot at. 
Set it high enough to create real interest and make 
the project worth while—then let these key people sell 
the rest of the organization all the way down to the 
janitor and when you have done this you can rest as- 
sured that your promotion will click as far as your 
organization is concerned. 


Advertise! 


Then it is up to you to let the public know what you 
are doing. Spend enough money advertising your spe- 
cial sale to bring not only your customers into your 
stores that day, but few hundred new ones. Make 
your appeal strong enough that people who had no in- 
tention of serving ice cream this particular day will 
come to your store and make a purchase. Gentlemen, 
this is not only increasing sales but increasing consump- 
tion of our product, ice cream. 

We feel that in advertising and merchandising, the 
most important thing is to promote greater consump- 
tion of ice cream by our own customers through price 
reduction, tie-in deals or convenience in purchasing; 
and while we are not adverse to getting our compe- 
titors’ customers, I do feel that whether you wholesale 
or retail, you are building your business on a firmer 
footing by increasing the consumption of ice cream 
by your regular customers than by swapping customers 
or dealers with your competitor. For remember, a cus- 
tomer that is easy to get is just as easy to lose. 


Pint Brick Survey 


We feel that the manufacturers who standardize on 
the pint brick or half-gallon bulk packages are wrong 
and are losing volume by not having larger units avail- 
able for the customer. For through the purchase of 
home freezers in the past five years, the American peo- 
ple have storage space in their homes for millions of 
gallons of ice cream, which the ice cream industry as a 
At the sacrifice 
of additional volume, they have standardized on the 
pint brick and half-gallon bulk container for their con- 


whole is not taking advantage of. 


venience, and a more streamlined operation in their 
plants. In talking to various manufacturers through- 
out the country, I found that their object in using pint 
bricks only is to give the consumer an opportunity to 
select his flavors. This is, instead of purchasing a 
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quart of vanilla he can take a pint of vanilla and a 
pint of another flavor, at the same price as a quart 
would cost. 


Well, we have seen surveys on most everything per- 
taining to our business, but have you ever seen a sur- 
vey showing the percentage of customers who buy two 
pints in a combination of two flavors, or have you 
ever made such a check? It looks rather important 
that habits that definitely affect volume sales should 
be given more thought. 


One For The Record 


Well, here is one for the record: We have just com- 
pleted a survey in our five stores to find out how many 
people purchased pints to get a combination of two 
flavors. We carry both pints and quart bricks. They 
sell at the same price—25c a pint or 50c a quart, so 
we had an ideal set-up to make this check. Here is 
what we found: that 17 percent of the brick sales were 
pints and only 5.4 percent were in combination of two 
flavors; or if we break it down further, of our total 
gallonage sold in brick, pints and quarts, we sold 


Pint bricks—11.6% of gallonage 

Quart bricks—83% of gallonage 

Combination sale of two flavors— 
5.4% of gallonage 


If I were putting brick out in pints only, I would be 
very much concerned over the cost in volume, to satisfy 
5.4 percent of my customers, because: 


1. It tends to promote smaller unit sales. 

2. Served in the home from the smaller con- 
tainers, there will be the natural tendency 
to divide in smaller portions. 

People will buy a larger container of a prod- 
uct much quicker than they will two smaller 
ones. 

The more ice cream in the refrigerator at home, 
the more will be consumed. 

The public prefers a quart to the pint. Our 
figures prove this to be a fact. 


The same is true of the half and gallon containers 
with both available to the customer. While we sold 
92 percent more half-gallons, we actually sold 4 per- 
cent more ice cream in the gallon containers. 

We are firmly convinced that had we used the pint 
brick and half-gallon can only, we would not have sold 
on average of 42,200 gallons of ice cream per store. 

For your own good and for the good of the industry, 
I think this is worth your consideration. 





This article is based on a talk given during the recent convention of 
the Ohio Dairy Products Association, held in Toledo, Ohio. 
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Chocolate 








the more expensive flavor beans. A chocolate or cocoa 
made exclusively from expensive and often pungent 
flavor beans might prove so different as to be entirely 
unsatisfactory to the average consumer. 


It is not necessary for the ice cream manufacturer 
to make a special study of cocoa beans so that he will 
recognize the various varieties, but it is essential that 
he shall know the flavor of a good chocolate if he is 
to successfully work out a chocolate flavored ice cream 
that has any outstanding merit. 


In order that you may more readily understand what 
I am talking about, I suggest you inspect a few speci- 
mens if the opportunity arises. There are cocoa pods 
from Trinidad and Grenada, and cacao beans from 
many different countries which I would like to have 
you examine. Pick up some of the beans, break them, 
take out the kernel, and chew them. I warn you in 
advance some are bitter, some sweetish, and some with 
a decided acid flavor. Sample some roasted and shelled 
beans. These pieces of beans are known as cacao nibs. 


z GET 
BPrm SE MORE SALES 


(and profit-sales, too!) 


with \ob-e/ ° 


— Syrup and Crushed 


Fruit Dispenser 
a — 
=~ = 


These are milder and pleasanter to eat. Try samples 
of chocolate liquor, black cocoa and cocoa butter. 

For you to tell a manufacturer you want a cocoa or 
chocolate made all from a certain bean, for example 
Caracas, would be rather foolish, for in the first place 
there are many beans shipped from the port of La- 
Guira, Venezuela, which are known as Caracas. There 
are the LaGuira Caracas, the Puerta Cabello Caracas, 
the Trinidad Caracas, Maracaibo Caracas, and perhaps 
others, each with distinct flavor characteristics. 

How to judge chocolate? 

eating chocolate. 


My suggestion is to start 
Buy all kinds of chocolate bars and 
ae. them with several of your friends. Select the 
chocolate which you and the majority of your friends 
like best. Then try to match that flavor. 

Do the same with cocoa. Try all the cocoas you can 
find on the market. Make cup tests first. Carefully 
measure one level tablespoonful to a six ounce cup. 
Take an equal amount of sugar. Mix thoroughly to- 
gether dry. Fill the cup half full of boiling water. Stir 
until the cocoa is suspended or seemingly dissolved. 
Smell and taste. Score them as you would ice cream. 
Add a tablespoonful of cream and score again. 

Don’t get discouraged if you fail to find what you 
are seeking the first time you try. Keep searching to 
find the flavor that you and your friends can agree 
upon as the best of the lot. This flavor may be secured 
from a cocoa, or from a mixture of cocoa and bitter 
chocolate. You may find you will have to use a straight 
chocolate liquor to get the desired flavor. 

You may have in mind a certain shade of color. 
Work for one thing at a time. Flavor is of first im- 
portance. Smoothness is second and color third. When 
you succeed in obtaining the flavor you are seeking, 
the color will take care of itself, but the chocolate 
must be finely ground and smooth to the tongue. If 
the desired flavor comes from a mild, light-colored bean, 
your chocolate ice cream will be light, and that is the 
color it should be. 

Avoid artificial colors and flavors. 

When a person asks for a chocolate ice cream, he 
wants chocolate—not vanilla, coumarin, peppermint, 
or any other flavor. A good chocolate requires no other 
flavor, but if added to a good vainlla ice cream mix, 
the combination is usually pleasing. 

Added flavors only increase your cost and destroy 
the characteristic flavor of good chocolate. Chocolate 
is one of the most delicate of all flavors. It must never 
be used as a cover for returns. 


A proved volume builder for every ice cream manufacturer. 


A superior chocolate ice cream starts with: 
The Bob-ette* Profit Story will convince you. 


*KReg tS Pat Of N 45142 
Product 


Write today. 
Other Pat. & yo Reg 


7 Pend, 
m United Seund & Signal Cx Inc., Columbia 


Penna 


(a) a rich smooth plain ice cream mix 

(b) a true chocolate flavor 

(c) A careful and scientific handling to pro- 
duce a smooth homogenous ice cream of 
proper texture 


“PENNCO IS 
SERVICE” 
Abbotts Bidg., Philadelphia 7, Pa. The production of a quality product such as this 
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Today 242 ice cream manufacturers from 
coast to coast hold Malt-A-Plenty fran- 
chises. These manufacturers include some 
of the largest chain organizations in the 


country, as well as many independents. 


Malt-A-Plenty dealers renew their con- 
tracts year after year, thus holding on to 
their profitable Malt-A-Plenty franchises. 
They know that selling Malt-A-Plenty is 
the easiest way to increase gallonage, ob- 


tain new outlets and make profits grow. | 
Malt-A-Plenty he mer 
2 Z aur laleit ae, dairy drink that 
Write today for complete information con- turns low-volume shake 
: ° Pvale. mait by ness into 
cerning the profitable Malt-A-Plenty plan for act tchta ead han 


your area. profi 


MALT-A-PLENTY, INC. 
1635 E. 11th STREET 
TULSA, OKLAHOMA 
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| eave them something 
to remember you by 
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Regardless of scarcities, advertisers 
have learned this important lesson — 
‘consumer insurance’, ‘brand identity’ 
must be maintained. Ohio's permanent 


type signs are always on the job—always 
distinctive— always dependable! 


THE 


OHIO 


ADVERTISING 
DISPLAY CO. 


America’s Largest Producer of 
iIttuminated Point-of-Sale 














indoor -Type, 
Signs 


Representatives in All Principal Cities 


118-124 WEST PEARL STREET 
CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 
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begins farther back in the mind of the man who makes 
it. If the ice cream manufacturer is not a quality 
minded individual, of clean personal habits and tastes, 
he is not likely to ever produce an outstanding quality 
of chocolate ice cream. 

To make a delectable chocolate ice cream, the first 
cost is a trifle more, but the results in increased sales, 
profits, and satisfaction, are greatly enhanced. If you 
were to eliminate vanilla and chocolate from your list 
of flavors, your ice cream sales would take a sharp 
nose dive. Since these two flavors make up a large 
portion of your sales in ice cream, it behooves every 
one of you to look well to the quality of these two 
flavors. 

Summing up the points I have tried to make: 

1. Select the best available chocolate flavor possible. 
Most chocolate manufacturers have made an honest 
effort to provide the ice cream maker with special prod- 
ucts for flavoring ice cream. These specially developed 
products, be they ice cream cocoas, mixes, or chocolate 
liquors, have very definite reasons for being, and have 
been made specially for ice cream use. 

2. If your appreciation for ice cream does not in- 
ciude chocolate, rely on the taste of someone who really 
likes chocolate. He or she will tell you when your 
product is right. Too often the failure of a chocolate 
ice cream is due to the lack of caring for the flavor 
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"on the part of the one who is charged with the making 


of the product. 

3. Before deciding on any particular chocolate 
flavor, try several standard products made for that 
purpose. Conduct a flavor panel within your own group 
of employees or customers. Be sure that the decision 
as to preference is reached on fact alone. Do not 
select a chocolate just because it is easiest to use. Too 
often, in these times, ice cream ingredients are selected 
because they are simple or easy to incorporate in the 
mix and other more important factors are lost sight of. 

4. Much good chocolate ice cream has been ruined 
with re-work ice cream. The temptation to use up un- 
called for, unsold, or undesired flavors which accumu- 
late in most every plant, is often too great to resist, 
so the decision is reached to throw it into the “choco- 
late.” Rum flavored egg nog left-overs, that can of 
holiday mix, that load of returns, “we'll just put that 
sparingly into the chocolate and nobody will know the 
difference.” Oh, Yeah! It will only spoil the chocolate, 
ard then into what flavor will you re-work the choco- 
late? 

More art and more care is required in making good 


chocolate ice cream than almost any other flavor, in- 
_ cluding vanilla, strawberry and pistachio. With proper 
care it can be the best, or at least the second best seller. 
When it is not near the top of the list, there’s a good 
reason. Find that reason by all means, for your custom- 
_ers know the reason. 


5. Above all, there must be a real caring for the 
persons who will eat the ice cream when it is made and 
delivered. 

A man was trying to write a letter and his small 
son was constantly interrupting him in his work with 
questions such as only a small boy can think up. Finally 
the Dad brought out a jig-saw puzzle of a map of 
the world and said, “If you put this puzzle together 
inside of an hour, I'll give you a dollar.” 

Thinking he had bought an hour of peace the man 
settled down to his task. About fifteen minutes later 
the lad called out that he had the map together. 
Kegistering great surprise, the father said, “How did 
you do it so quickly, Johnny?” 

The boy explained, “Well you see, Dad, on the 
back of the map there is a picture of a man. I found 
when I got the man right, the world came out all right.” 

Unless we have a real caring for people and a deep 
desire to be of service, our work of whatever nature 
will be devoid of joy, and we are apt to slip at some 
important point. 

In conclusion, it is my belief that to make a good 
ice cream— chocolate, vanilla, or any other flavor— 
first and foremost, we need a man who loves his work 
because he loves his fellowmen. 


This article is based on a talk presented March 21, 1951, at a special 
Ice Cream Short Course sponsored by the Dairy Department of the 
University of Georgia at Athens. 
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on Vanilla Problems 


Our job, as we see it, is to keep putting our experience 
to work on our customers’ Vanilla problems. 


The job is—First, to find the right Vanilla for each 
individual product and then to keep its quality 
uniform month after month. 


Second, to guarantee each customer by contract against 
price uncertainties for any length of time up to one year. 


With a Vanilla Laboratories contract, you can budget 
your Vanilla expenditure just as exactly in 


1951 as you could during any of the past thirty years. 


0 


LABORATORIES, INC.,, rochester, w.y. 


BLENDS * CONCENTRATES © POWDERS 
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WORK SIMPLIFICATION 


in the ICE CREAM INDUSTRY 


n Various Ice Cream Plants 


\ 


One 
Girl 


Using 25 GALLON 


MORRIS 
LOCKTOP 


PAPER CANS 


inaeiiiiaminaels } MORRIS PAPER MILLS @ 135 SOUTH LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO 3, ILL. 
AND DISTRIBUTED BY J os aeLONAL FOLDING BOX COQ. @ NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 
Also Distributed by CHERRY-BURRELL CORP. * The CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. CO. « Branches in Principal Cities 
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DISA He-elects h. L. Wallace 


E-ELECTION of K. L. Wallace of Walker- 
Wallace, Ltd., Toronto, as President of the 
Dairy Industries Supply Association marked the 

32nd annual meeting of the national trade association 
last month at the Hotel Commodore, New York City. 
Carl Wood of Cherry-Berrell Corporation, Chicago, 
was elected Vice President, and Roy E. Cairns of 


Waukesha Foundry Company, Waukesha, Wisconsin, 


Treasurer. 

The election climaxed a two-day meeting of the 
country’s dairy industrial suppliers and equippers, at- 
tended by 250 executives of DISA member firms. 
Highlights of the session included the election of seven 
directors to the DISA Board, a report on the defense 
economy status of DISA member companies, the 
presentation of a plaque to retiring Director Gordon 
Lamont of Nestle’s Chocolate Products Company, a 
rnajor address by Dr. Grayson Kirk, Acting President 
of Columbia University, a report on the status of 
employers in a defense economy by William B. Barton, 
Director of Employer-Employee Relations of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, and an address 
entitled “What Happens to the Salesman THIS Time” 
by Fen K. Doscher, Vice President in Charge of Sales 
of the Lily-Tulip Cup Corporation. 


Ice Cream Fievp, April 1951 


Elected to the DISA Board were the following: 


Directors-at-large—W. E. Bishop, Joe Lowe Corpo- 
ration, Los Angeles, California; R. E. Olson, Taylor 
Instrument Company, Rochester, New York; Robert 
Rosenbaum, David Michael & Company, Philadelphia; 
and Earl Weed, Foote & Jenks, Inc., Jackson, 
Michigan. 

Commodity Directors—Lester Olsen, The Olsen 
Publishing Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, (General 
Commodities and Services); R. O. Davison, Kelco 
Company, New York (Ingredients); and W. W. 
Monroe, Monroe Dairy Machinery, Inc., Seattle, 
Washington (Jobbers). 

In a series of reports on the defense economy status 
of DISA member companies, DISA President K. L. 
Wallace charged a lack of government recognition of 
the essentiality of dairy processing equipment. Mr. 
Wallace said all segments of DISA membership had 
been hit hard by the “Communist-imposed switch to a 
defense economy.” Unless immediate government- 
directed relief is forthcoming, it was predicted, about 
one-half of all equipment manufacturers may have to 
close their factories on or before July 1. 

Manufacturers of ingredients, he reported, are having 
serious troubles with price control: the price of the 
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raw materials they used (agricultural products) is not 
frozen, yet the price of their finished products is. Sign 
manufacturers and display creators face a “very dis- 
couraging” future in maintaining production, he re- 
ported. Makers of refrigerated and insulated truck 
bodies face shortages of every single material they use. 

The only optimistic note Mr. Wallace and the con- 
vening suppliers and equippers could sound about their 
future was the belief that “sooner or later, the essenti- 
ality of our industries will be recognized,” indicating 
that some relief may be forthcoming when a Controlled 
Materials Plan is instituted. Speakers at the meeting 
warned, however, that even though CMP becomes 
operative July 1, as promised in March by govern- 
ment officials, it will be three or four months before 
any genuine relief may be expected. 

Dr. Grayson Kirk, Acting President of Columbia 
University, told the DISA session of the many factors 
which, since 1945, have brought the world to its pres- 
ent sorry state. He said that Russian expansionism is 
the major cause of the world’s trouble today, and that 
this expansionism had been strengthened by the blind- 
ing fanaticism of Communist ideology. 

He took the stand that Western Europe and the 
Middle East are areas which are vital to the defense of 
America, for, if they should fall into Communist hands, 
the entire world could be mobilized against us. For this 
reason, he said, we should make it perfectly clear to 
Russia that this country will tolerate no moves into 
either of these areas. 

Dr. Kirk reafirmed his own personal belief in the 
ideals of the United Nations Organization, and said 





DISA OFFICERS Roy E. Cairns 
(left), Treasurer; Carl A. Wood 
(below, left), Vice President: 
and K. L. Wallace (below, 
right), re-elected President are 
pictured after the election which 
concluded the organization's 
32nd annual meeting, held March 
23 in New York City. 





that this country should continue to use the U.N. as 
a very needed supplementary arm in diplomacy. He 
attributed the present public disillusionment in the U. 
N. to the fact that in 1945, our hopes for world peace 
through the U. N. were so high we were truly expect- 
ing the impossible. But we should not drift to the 
other extreme of bitterness, he said, simply because our 
once-high hopes have been broken. 

William B. Barton, Director of Employer-Employee 
Relavions of the United States Chamber of Commerce, 
warned that minority groups are endangering national 
safety by pressing claims which place the interest of 
the group ahead of the interest of the nation. Labor’s 
present stand, demanding representation in the nation’s 
top mobilization circles, he said, is an example of this 
dangerous tendency. 

“Men who take public office,” he said, “should take 
it because of their ability to serve the public interest 
regardless of whether they come from labor, business, 
agriculture, or the professions. Moreover, men who 
hold such offices occupy positions of trust. Their 
first duty is to the country, and not to any particular 
group.” 


Sales Practices To Avoid 


Fen K. Doscher, Vice President in Charge of Sales 
of the Lily-Tulip Cup Corporation, and one of the 
nation’s leading advertising and sales executives, dis- 
cussed practices which salesmen should not fall into in 
a defense economy. “Just because we no longer have 
the equipment and supplies to sell to our customers,” 
he said, “doesn’t mean that we should stop calling on 
them. Keep going back and going back, offering them 
every service you possibly can. Also, the salesman who 
thinks he can continue to serve his customers by get- 
ting on the telephone and foregoing face-to-face con- 
tacts is going to find he’s lost his clientele when there 
are goods to sell again.” 

A good deal of memorable entertainment marked the 
DISA session. Mrs. Irma Einheber, member of DISA’s 
Washington staff and possessor of a remarkable con- 
tralto voice, sang at major functions of the meeting. 
And, at the Thursday night dinner, Arty Aidella, 
crack New York City news photographer, appeared 
before the suppliers and equippers as an Italian dairy 
processor who was anxious to buy some equipment. It 
was not until after he had thoroughly insulted them 
all that Mr. Aidella dropped his Italian dialect and 
told them who he was. 

Next major DISA session will be the “stand-by” 
convention activities in Detroit in October, in con- 
junction with large-scale conventions of the Milk In- 
dustry Foundation and the International Association 
of Ice Cream Manufacturers. 
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so many use them! 


There Must be a reason when so many ice cream 
manufacturers turn to H. Kohnstamm’s pure vanillas. 


K1483 PURE VANILLA EXTRACT (concentrated) 
32 ozs. Beans to Finished Gallon. 50% Bourbon, 50% Mexican. 


K1162 PURE BOURBON VANILLA EXTRACT 
26 ozs. Beans to Finished Gallon. 


Our exclusive process of extraction gives a more 

concentrated pure vanilla flavor. The extra strength results 

in a lower cost per mix. We want you to prove it to yourself. 
Try it in your plant at our expense. Send in the nel 

coupon today and be convinced. 


Send the coupon to the branch nearest you: 


VANILLA DIVISION 
H. KOHNSTAMM AND CO. INC. DEPT. F2 
Send us test quantities of 


ONE HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY [) K1483 PuRE VANILLA EXTRACT (CONCENTRATED). 32 
ozs. beans, 50% Bourbon, 50% Mexican. Use 1'4 
FIRST PRODUCERS OF CERTIFIED COLORS to 2 ozs. to 5 gallon mix. 


[} K1162 PURE BOURBON VANILLA EXTRACT. 25 ozs. 


ECOHRIG T4aR40R4 & CO... Enc. beans. Prime Bourbon Beans, Two-Fold. Use 2 ozs, 
to 5 gallon mix. 
VANILLA DIVISION 


89 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK 7 * 11-13 E. ILLINOIS ST., CHICAGO 11 
4735 DISTRICT BLVD., LOS ANGELES 11 COMPANY 


ATLANTA «+ BALTIMORE + BOSTON + CINCINNATI + CLEVELAND «+ DALLAS + DETROIT ADORESS 
HOUSTON + INDIANAPOLIS + KANSAS CITY, MO. + MINNEAPOLIS + NEW ORLEANS 
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Centennial 
Is Theme Of 


Convention 


HE Northwest Association of Retail Ice Cream 

Manufacturers staged a convention from March 

20 to 22, completely built around the theme, 
“A Century of Commercial Ice Cream.” More than 
200 members and allied tradesmen, gathering at Gear- 
hart, Oregon, wrote into ice cream history the first 
sectional promotion of the Centennial Program as 
originated by Ice Cream Fievp. 

As its guest and principal speaker, the association 
invited Howard B. Grant, Publisher of Ice Cream 
Fietp. The originator of the Ice Cream Breakfast 
idea was treated to the newest version of this “eye 
opener” event, featuring a round of contests, prizes, 
skits and entertainment. 

This convention was something different, a combi- 
nation of short serious business sessions, liberally spiced 
with riotous stunts and pranks. A golf tournament 
was held through which twelve brave players staggered 
under such handicaps as trick golf balls, shotgun 
serenades and a torrent of rain. Ralph Fowler of Kelso, 
Washington won the golf championship trophy. 

Speaking for the National Association of Retail Ice 
Cream Manufacturers was Mrs. A. Marie Mitchell of 
McClary’s Ice Cream, Los Angeles, California. Her 
talks and demonstration of merchandising methods, 
fountain dishes, point-of-sale material and su ful 
store policies were well received. Mrs. Mitchell urged 
that retailers modernize their stores, glamorize their 
menus, introduce unusual sundae combinations and 
give the public the best in ice cream in the most at- 
tractive atmosphere. “Serve each customer as though 
he were a king or president” she urged, “and teach 





ICE CREAM BREAKFAST was highlight of Northwest Association 
of Retail Ice Cream Manufacturers’ convention. Photographs above 
were snapped during concoction contest phase of the event. From 
top to bottom: Wilson Rogers, Rogers Ice Cream Company, Mos- 
cow, Idaho, shows his “Shotgun Wedding” dish to Grand Judge 
Howard B. Grant, Publisher of ICE CREAM FIELD, as Master of 
Ceremonies Joseph Strickler announces Mr. Rogers as winner: 
Harry Truesdale, Harry's Ice Cream Company, Portland, Oregon, 
is pictured with his original “Candlestick Sundae’: Marie Mitchell, 
McClary's Ice Cream Company, Los Angeles, and Grace Workman 
of the Oregon branch of the National Dairy Council served as 
judges and are pictured while inspecting Norman Fehr's ‘Easter 
Bonnet’ creation; Harvey Duke holds sign describing Al Call's 
“Atomic Sundae.” 
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FULTON 


THE 

PERFECT 
MOLD 

FOR 

STICK 
CONFECTIONS 


Leads the field with this exciting news: 


— “No royalties to pay” 


That's right, there are no strings on your outright pur- 
chase of Fulton Molds! 


SINGLE MOLDS AVAILABLE IN 3, 3%, 32 AND 4 
OUNCES 


TWIN MOLDS AVAILABLE IN 4 OUNCES 


STICK HOLDERS JUNIOR MOLDS OR CORE MOLDS AVAILABLE IN 2 


Speeds Production . . . reduces costs... OUNCES 
positive clamp arrangement .. . perfect 

stick alignment .. . easy to clean ... 

simple in design . only 3 parts to 

assemble or disassemble . all stainless 

steel construction . . . available in single 

or twin models. 


DEFROSTING TANK 
All Stainless Steel 
construction a 
float with top roll- 
ers to slide empty 
molds into convey- 
or lines > 
justable legs ... 
insulated side pads 
to protect operator 
from heat . . . floor 
space 25” x 12”. 
MOLD RACKS 
The perfect rack to a @ Baskets, bumpers and handles @ Pan drawn from one piece of 
otect 0 Molds j . . . . 
“a sturdy galvan- > - ae made of polished stainless steel heavy gauge copper with %4 inch 
j t t i? , . — . ° . 
Ee: ae i welded into rigid frame. copper wire rolled into rim. All 
wo» RRS an > . corners rounded. No seams to 
ace to molds . . 
hard rubber caster @ Cups and pans made of heavy crack open. 
heels . . . mad ' ) : , 
ae a tinned copper, the fastest refriger- 
5 


ation transmitting material. @ Smooth interior finish. 


floor space 20” x 55 


FULTON ENGINEERING CO. 
37-25 Vernon Boulevard e Long Island City 1,N.Y. ¢ lronsides 6-7678 


Estab 


Write for descriptive folder on the complete Fulton Line of Novelty 
equipment including Brine Tanks, Baggers, Chocolate Dipping Tanks, etc. 
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FORMULA 


For a Successful Convention 


Gather some 200 congenial people, 

Sprinkle well with merchandising ideas, 

Mix in plenty of wholesome fun, 

Add a workable Centennial Program, 

Top it off with an uproarious Ice Cream 
Breakfast! 











our fountain clerks to prepare each order with loving 
care to the smallest detail.” 

Kenneth R. Jette, Executive Secretary of the asso- 
ciation, served as chairman of the major sessions. He 
introduced the Centennial program. This was adopted 
by the members, signifying their desire to participate 
actively in the 100th anniversary of commercial ice 
cream. 

Retiring President Harry Truesdale of Beaverton, 
Oregon, welcomed the members attending from Ore- 
gon, Washington and Idaho. 

As guest of honor, Mr. Grant sparked the meetings 
with several talks. His merchandising address on “Sell- 
ing Through Retail Stores” was a presentation of new 
and tested ideas to lift the industry to greater gallonage 
and profits. (His paper will be published in the May 
issue of Ice Cream Fietp.) Later as banquet speaker, 
the trade paper publisher revealed the opportunities to 
use and cash in on the 100th anniversary celebration. 
He recommended the immediate use of newspaper mats 
created for the association membership. “Instead of a 
cocktail hour, let’s have a Centennial Hour in all 
stores,” suggested Mr. Grant. “Let’s treat the public 
with irresistible specials and promotions to swell the 
demand for ice cream in every shape and form.” He 
outlined a series of campaign ideas which are to be 
published in the May issue of Ice Cream Fievp. 

The Ice Cream Clinic attracted 140 samples from 
retail and wholesale companies. Dr. G. H. Wilster of 
Oregon State College and Professor W. Hansen of 
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the University of Idaho headed the judging team 
which selected winners in several categories. First prize 
in the high fat vanilla ice cream contest was awarded 
to Nob Hill Ice Cream, Portland. In the 12°; B.F. 
contest the winner was Icicle Ice Cream, Portland. The 
plaque for the high fat chocolate ice cream was won by 
Ideal Ice Cream, Portland. In the commercial vanilla 
ice cream category, the winning sample was entered 
by the Mayflower Dairy, with Froskist Ice Cream 
second. 

The display ot fancy ice cream was arranged by 
Joseph Strickler of Richardson & Holland, Inc., 
Seattle. Mr. Strickler, incidentally, was voted the 
most popular supply salesman and won possession of 
a suitable trophy—a replica of a bull thrower. Assist- 
ing in the ice cream decorating demonstration was 
Wilson Rogers of Rogers Ice Cream, Moscow, Idaho. 

Several of the supply salesmen gave talks on merchan- 
dising, equipment, and materials available to the group. 
Ben Breslauer, representing the Weiller Company, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, explained the coordinated 
advertising program of point-of-sale displays selected 
by the association. 

The Annual Ice Cream Breakfast on the final day 
brought forth the creative genius of the members. The 
award for “best all-around” idea was won by Virgil 
Dudley of Dudley Ice Cream, Corvallis; the “most 
original concoction” was created by Wilson Rogers; 
the “most colossal” was designed by Arnold Blitz of 
Blitz Advertising, the association’s agency. 

Norman Fehr, Corvallis, Oregon, was elected Presi- 
dent of the Association. Howard Hunt, Vancouver, 
Washington, was named First Vice President. Fred 
Frickson, Pendleton, Oregon, is the new Second Vice 
President. Secretary-Treasurer is Harvey Duke, and 
Executive Secretary is Kenneth Jette, both of Portland. 

The new Board of Directors includes D. C. Pope, 
Eugene, Oregon; Willard Holly, Portland, Oregon; 
Virgil Dudley, Corvallis Oregon; Leif Nelson, Port- 
land, Oregon; Harold Duff, Walla Walla, Washing- 
ton; R. E. Cavett, Portland, Oregon; and Harry Trues- 
dale, Beaverton, Oregon. 


<-, with MASSEYS VANILLA 


Ice cream flavored with MASSEYS vanilla has 
greater consumer appeal because it is mellowly de- 
licious, with a true vanilla aroma that appeals to 
every one. Expert curing of the varilla beans, and 
skillful percolation by a completely cold process 
add up to a really fine vanilla. 


Write today for a FREE working 
sample. No obligation. of course. 


Typical bundles of 
exican vanilla 
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‘ Shady Glen Dairy 
R.F.D. 2 
Manchester, Conn. ¢ 


ewe 


“ 


z.. scores of others contemplating the establishment of Dairy Stores handling 

ice cream and other dairy products, the Riegs investigated thoroughly and found: 
“Stores equipped by the Grand Rapids Cabinet 
Company were apparently the most prosperous.” 


Now with their first store a great success and with additional stores in 
mind, they say: 


‘‘When we are ready for these new stores, we will most 
certainly turn to ... Grand Rapids Cabinet Company. 
For we have had if proven to ourselves that when you 
buy Grand Rapids equipment, you are not only buying 
the best equipment, you are also buying the best in 


Sui ” 
service! 


™ 


See the complete story of their “Shady Glen Dairy" in the April issue of 
R A p | D sg ice Cream Field. Then let us show you how we can help you to 
share in this profitable phase of ice cream and other dairy products 


CABINET merchandising. 


COMPANY 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
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NEW YOURKERS FRULIL 


ORE than 350 persons—a record-breaking total 
MI —attended the annual “open house” party of 

the Ice Cream Supply Men’s Club of Metro- 
politan New York held March 27 at the Hotel Astor 
in New York City. 

Members and guests who were present at this four- 
teenth annual affair were unanimous in the opinion 
that the 1951 get-together was the most enjoyable of 
them all. The party lasted close to eight hours, break- 
ing up an hour short of midnight. 


Members Attend En Masse 


Ice cream manufacturers from chain and independ- 
ent organizations of all sizes in the New York metro- 
politan area were present. In addition, all of the 
Supply Men’s Club seventy-three members put in 
appearances. 

A lengthy cocktail party, beginning about 3 P.M. 
opened the festivities. Dinner was served four hours 
later. Entertainment—vaudeville style—was also pro- 
vided by the hosts. Eight professional acts drew fre- 
quent applause from the audience, and several trade 
members who joined a professional dancing troupe in 
a “ballet” number also delighted the crowd. 

George C. Ashley of the Robert A. Johnston Com. 
pany was Chairman of the Arrangements Committee 
which planned the party. He was aided by Robert 


Kenny of the Wilbur-Suchard Chocolate Company; 
Eugene J. Teal of the Hooton Chocolate Company; 
Mickey Glaubman of American Food Laboratories; 
William H. Stevenson of Oval Wood Dish Corpora- 
tion; Peter G. Moller, National Sugar Refining Com- 


pany; and all officers of the supply men’s organization. 


Parnes Welcomes Guests 


Ira Parnes of Refined Syrups and Sugars, President 
of the New York suppliers, welcomed the guests in a 
brief address, and introduced the other officers. They 
are Morris Fuchs, Morris Fuchs and Company, First 
Vice President; Alex M. Brown, Cherry-Burrell Cor- 
poration, Second Vice President; John B. Goldhamer, 
Frigidaire Sales Corporation, Treasurer; Ben Libowitz, 
American Breddo Corporation, Executive Secretary; 
and Albert Smith, Dixie Cup Company, Recording 
Secretary. 

Loss of a baseball game to a team of ice cream 
manufacturers last summer came back to haunt the 
supply firm nine during the “open house” party. A 
trophy donated by the suppliers was awarded to the 
ice cream producers for winning the contest held dur- 
ing an outing held last year at Huntington, Long 
Island. Marvin Brooks of Meadow Gold Ice Cream 
accepted the trophy in behalf of the manufacturers. 





ICE CREAM Supply Men's Club of Metro- 
politan New York held its annual open 
house party at the Hotel Astor March 27. 
Pictured there (see photos on Page 93) 
by the ICE CREAM FIELD man were 
(left to right): 

ist ROW: Oscar Weissglass, Staten Is- 
land, Cy Rodnon of Whitelawn Dairies 
and Bill Dern of Borden's, Paterson; Ralph 
P. Harvey and Sam Price of Chill-Ripe 
Fruits; Pat Amerio of Amerio Refrigerat- 
ing Equipment Company, and Sidney 
Gurtov of Waverly ice Cream; Eugene 
Teal, Hooton Chocolate and Andrew de 
Balogh of American Breddo; H. J. Brad- 
shaw of Land O'Lakes Creameries with 
George Tressider of Brown's Frosted 
Foods. 

2nd ROW: Charles Grube, Bob Kenny and 
George Kenny of Wilbur-Suchard Choco- 
late with Joe Schiftner of Loft Candy: 
Mort Weixelbaum of Virginia Dare with 
Ev Freud of Sealright; W. R. Copeland 
of Pioneer Ice Cream with Lowell Collins 
of Nash-Kelvinator; Lester Smith of Smith 
Brothers Ice Cream with Morton Acker- 
man and George Jutras of Schaefer, Inc. 


3rd ROW: Ben Newmark, Dairy Specialty 
Supply Company, Irving Millman of Jack 
Frost Ice Cream, Elie Cantor of H. Hei- 
man Company, Harry Becker of Jack 
Frost and Al Bogart of American Food 
Laboratories; Jack Friendly of Mayflower 
lce Cream with George Armstrong, D. 
F. McCauley, Robert Stevralia and W. J. 
McCarthy all of Mathieson Chemical; 
Morton Ackerman of Schaefer with 8B. 
Katz of Pierre French Ice Cream. 

4th ROW: Gabe Rosen of Delmonte Ice 
Cream, Milton Ainbinder of Alpha Aro- 
matics, Ruby Mattis, Senator Ice Cream 
and Joseph Surry of Alpha Aromatics: 
Pete Moller, National Sugar Refining, Bob 
Kenny of Wilbur-Suchard, Ira Parnes, 
Refined Syrups and Sugars, Tom Shea, 
American Maize, and Julius Grossler; Ig 
Blanchard of Kelco and John Goldhamer 
of Frigidaire. 

Sth ROW: George Dodd, Lloyd Fiscus 
and Dr. Leo Freundlich of Hooton Choco- 
late and David Wilkes; Mel Cole of Sav- 
age Arms with Morris Brown and Mort 
Perry of Pickwick Ice Cream: Hy Badner 
of LeRoy Foods, Abe Kroll of Kroll 


Brothers and Stan Overland of LeRoy. 
6th ROW: George B. Malton, Malton and 
McQuade, Norman Thomas of Joe Lowe, 
C. K. Snyder of Nash-Kelvinator and Percy 
Storr of Food Materials: Hyman Rubel, 
R & G Milk Products, Harry Miller of 
Deems Ice Cream, George Jutras of 
Schaefer and Al Lindauer of Blue Ribbon 
Ice Cream; Ira Parnes, Refined Syrups & 
Sugars, Adolph Schweyer, A. Risenberg 
of Sunnydale Ice Cream and Joseph Kind- 
man of Fulton Engineering. 

7th ROW: Bill Stevenson of Oval Wood 
Dish, Glenn Marlatt of Foremost and E 
R. Woodfin of Dixie Cup; Lloyd Fiscus of 
Hooton, Morrie Yohai and Maurice Yohai 
of S & S Cone Corporation; Hal Barden, 
David Burre and Phil Burre, all of Folding 
Cartons of New Jersey. 

8th ROW: Charles McQuade of Malton 
and McQuade, George Ashley of Robert 
Johnston and Robert |. Clark of Prestiae- 
Lawrence: Morris Brown of Pickwick Ice 
Cream, Bill Rabin of Empire Biscuits and 
John Newman of Blue Ribbon Ice Cream: 
George Nichols, Bob Davison and A. K. 


Saisselin, all of Kelco. 
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Howdy Doody 
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cf the famous Howdy Doody characters are pictured 
(in seven colors) on the sides of the trucks. Red strip- 
ing is used abundantly. “Day-Glo” posters advertise 
the ice cream products. Lights and bells complete the 
point-of-purchase merchandising roster. This color 
scheme and the drawings of the television characters, 
incidentally, are key notes of all the packages contain- 
ing Howdy Doody ice cream. 


The Drivers 


“Even our drivers’ uniforms are original,’ Mr. 
Hersch noted in discussing this important phase of 
the street vending operation. He said that “clean 
but casual” attire was stressed and that none of his 
drivers would look like “military policemen.” 

The drivers wear white trousers with blue piping, 
white open-neck shirts with blue piping, and white 
Howdy Doody-lettered sun helmets. Also part of the 
standard uniform is a blue and white satin athletic 
jacket, with Howdy Doody lettered on the back. Mr. 
Hersch noted that in cooler weather—the vending sea- 
sons runs until October—a driver can wear a sweater 
under the jacket and “still look presentable.” 


Each driver is assigned to a specific route. The size 
cf a route is determined by geography, density of popu- 
lation, and other similar factors. The driver will at- 
tempt to minimize the number of stops made on each 
block because of the importance of the time element. 

Drivers try to adhere to a strict schedule so that 
customers can become accustomed to the time of his 
arrival in any particular neighborhood. No door-to- 
coor selling is attempted. If a vending truck runs out 
of its $125 capacity of ice cream, the company will 
dispatch one of its two service trucks with a new supply. 

Headquarters facilities of Ice Cream Enterprises have 
been contracted for with an eye toward allowing ample 
space for possible growth in years to come. At present, 
there are 17,000 square feet of office and garage space 
at the Front Street location, which is situated centrally 
in Nassau County. 


Headquarters personnel includes four route super- 
visors, two loaders (“box men’’) , two office workers, one 
cashier, one mechanic, and one handyman. 

Officers of the firm are Arthur Hersch, President; 
Charles Kaufman, Vice-President; Martin Hersch, Sec- 
retary; and Mike Schulman, Treasurer. Arthur Hersch 
handles the purchasing and promotion ends of the busi- 
ness, while brother Martin is in charge of sales and 
management. 


Chocolate 
Products 


Give your Ice Cream that 
“Let’s have some more” taste. 


WILBUR SUCHARD CHOCOLATE COMPANY, INC. « LITITZ, PA. 
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Ten 8” x 18" posters in colors free with each case. 


Proved Fopulav.. 


This flavorful, colorful and tasty Blanke-Bzer 
special was introduced a year ago. Already it 
is a leading special and in many places, a popu- 
lar staple flavor. 


Write for further details today. 


? -. 
Coming vents 


APRIL 15-18—Hotel Edgewater Beach, Chicago, 
Illinois; annual meeting of the American Dry Milk 
Institute. 

APRIL 17-20—Atlantic City, New Jersey; 20th an- 
nual National Packaging Exposition, to be held in 
the Auditorium. 

MAY 2-3—Hotel Commodore Perry, Toledo, Ohio: 
Spring Planning Conference of the National Associ- 
ation of Retail Ice Cream Manufacturers. 

MAY 20-23—Hotel Statler, New York City; 42nd 
annual convention of the Flavoring Extract Manu- 
facturers Association. 

MAY 25—Aronomink Golf Club, Newton Square, 
Pennsylvania; annual outing of the Philadelphia 
Dairy Mixers. 

JUNE 5-7—Galen Hall, Wernersville, Pennsylvania; 
Annual convention of the Association of Ice cream 
Manufacturers of Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and 
Delaware. 

JUNE 5-8—Knoxville, Tennessee; 46th annual meet- 


ing of American Dairy Science Association. 
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Proved, Profitable 


BLANKE-BAER 


EXTRACT AND PRESERVING COMPANY 
3224 S. KINGSHIGHWAY e ST. LOUIS 9, MO 


- 


AUGUST 5-7—Hotel Greenbrier, White Sulpher 
Springs, West Virginia; 1951 convention of the West 
Virginia Dairy Products Association. 

SEPTEMBER—One-year course in dairy manufactur- 
ing and marketing at Cornell University begins this 
month. Enrollment is limited. Contact Professor 
Leigh H. Harden, Roberts Hall, Ithaca, New York. 
He is in charge of admissions for the school’s College 
of Agriculture. 

SEPTEMBER 11-13—Hbotel Fort Des Moines, Des 
Moines, Iowa; 1951 conventions of the Association of 
Ice Cream Manufacturers of Iowa and the Iowa 
Milk Dealers Association. 

OCTOBER 17-18—Burlington, Vermont; 30th an- 
nual conference for Vermont dairy plant operators 
and milk distributors at the University of Vermont. 

OCTOBER 22-26—Detroit, Michigan; Conventions 
of the International Association of Ice Cream 
Manufacturers and the Milk Industry Foundation. 
Hotels to be announced later. Dairy Industries Sup- 
ply Association in stand-by role. 

OCTOBER 30-NOVEMBER 1 — Hotel Nether- 
lands-Plaza, Cincinnati, Ohio; Annual convention of 
Retail Ice Cream Manufacturers. 

NOVEMBER 5-8—Navy Pier, Chicago; 7th all-in- 


dustry Refrigeration and Air Conditioning Exposition. 
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The Reader Asks: 
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| By DR. C. D. DAHLE 
Technical Editor, Ice Cream Field 








Frozen Cream Advice? 


We plan to do some experimental work with frozen cream 
ducing this coming season, and we are trying to obtain any 
information that will be helpful to us. If you have any 
material that is available, we would appreciate very much 
having you send it to us. 


Answer 


If you are going to put up frozen cream I would suggest 
that you use very good fresh milk, separate it in equipment 
free from copper to a degree of about 40 or 50 per cent 
butterfat. Then pasteurize the cream to a temperature of 
about 175° F. for about ten minutes. This will give you a 
cooked taste but that is what makes the cream keep. 

Cool this cream, store it in new tin containers, or in cello- 
phane containers, freeze at a low temperature, hold at about 
—10° F. This cream should keep very well from six to eight 
months. 

I would also set aside small samples that could be checked 
at regular intervals and if anything shows up in the flavor, 
then the large batch could be used. 

Using the directions I have mentioned, we have been able 
to hold frozen cream for at least nine months and use it to 
supply all of the fat in ice cream mix without any off-flavor 
whatsoever. 


Shrinkage Problems? 


Please forward to us or advise us where we can get material 
on shrinkage in package ice cream. What factors contribute 
to shrunken ice cream in packages? 

Does high overrun, freezing at a hardening room tempera- 
ture of 2° below, with a 16-hour freeze influence shrinkage? 
What effect does taking the ice cream from a 5-gallon freezer 
to a hand filler have? Does this incorporate more air or does 
it make it sticky and soggy along with a noticeable shrinkage? 
What does the storage time have to do with shrinkage in 
packaged ice cream, that is up to four weeks? 
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Answer 


High overrun has something to do with shrinkage, naturally. 
Shrinkage is due, however, to a fundamental cause which is, 
in most cases, not under control of the operator. If milk 
has undergone certain changes which affect certain proteins 
before the milk has been pasteurized at a temperature high 
enough to kill enzymes, then we may get spontaneous shrink- 
age. This is usually the cause of shrinkage, although there 
are many things that can accentuate shrinkage. 


Your temperatures are satisfactory, I think, for preventing 
shrinkage except that I think your hardening rooms should 
be watched so that they do not become too cold. 


There may be shrinkage in packaged ice cream if it is heid 
too long in a cabinet. A lot of this is due to drying out, and 
the type of container used. You must be sure that you have 
a well waxed package or you're apt to get shrinkage. 


Coarse C ustara ? 


I attended the Pennsylvania State College Short Courses 
for Ice Cream Manufacturing two years ago. I ran into 
difculty with a frozen custard product. I have trouble with 
the custard turning very coarse after setting for twenty-four 
hours. I would appreciate it very much if you would give 
me some information concerning this problem. I buy a 
custard mix because I do not have a homogenizer. If you 
would send me a formula for making custard and sherbet 
without the use of a homogenizer I would appreciate it very 
much. 


Answer 


I would not recommend any kind of a mix to be made on 
any counter freezer or other freezer unless it has been homo- 
genized. You must have homogenized mix to make good ice 
cream or good custard. 


I am not sure that I understand the trouble you are having 
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with your custard now, but if it becomes coarse and icy after 
standing 24 hours, you probably have not frozen it quickly 
enough and you probably need a little more stabilizer in it. 
Below you will find a mix for a sherbet. This sherbet does 


not need to be homogenized, however. 


20 Ibs. corn syrup solids 

10 Ibs. cane sugar 

52 Ibs. Skimmilk or 36 Ibs. whole milk 
Stabilizer (8 oz. gelatin would do) 
7-8 oz. 50% citric acid 

Water and color to make 10 gals. 


Mix Formulas? 


We have a small dairy in a tourist country. 

We are one hundred and ten miles from the nearest city. 
We have a bottle milk plant and we are now going to make 
our own ice cream. We just bought a batch freezer. 


We want to make our own mix because we have a surplus 
of milk and the only way we can keep our surplus down is to 
try and use it up in making our own mix. 


We would like your help in making a very good mix, say 
a 12 per cent and maybe a 14 per cent mix. Our cream runs 
at about 35 per cent and our average milk test 4.5 per cent 
to 5.0 per cent. 


We have a homogenizer so I would like to also know how 
high to run my pressure on a two stage valve homogenizer 
and also how high would you pasteurize the mix? We would 
make about a 400-pound batch at a time. 


I would also like to make a cream sherbet. 


Answer 


I am very glad to be able to help you in getting you a 
good ice cream mix. I think you can make an excellent com- 
mercial mix with 12 per cent butter fat and I am sure that 
this would satisfy your customers. Therefore, I am providing 
at this time a mix carrying 12 per cent butter fat. 


Ice Cream 


37% Cream 28.5 
4.5% milk 32.8 
Cond. Skim 23.4 
Sugar 15.0 
Stabilizer 0.3 


Sherbet 


Cane Sugar 14 
Corn Syrup solids 20 
Skimmilk 52 
Stabilizer (8 oz. gelatin) 

7-8 oz, 50% Citric Acid 

Water and color to make 10 gals. 


You did not state whether or not you had available any 
condensed milk or milk powder which, of course, today is 
essential in making a good commercial mix. I am, therefore, 
taking the liberty of including in your formula some plain 
condensed skimmilk which I am quite sure you can purchase 


in your neighborhood. 


If you have a 2-stage homogenizer, I would homogenize 
this mix at 2,000 lbs. pressure on the first valve and about 
500 Ibs. pressure on the second valve at a temperature of 
160 . 


I would pasteurize this mix at 160° and hold it for about 
20 minutes before running it through the homogenizer. 


I do not know what you mean by creamed sherbet. A good 
sherbet would contain around 5% milk solids and perhaps in 


your state the sherbet calls for a certain amount of butter fat. 
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feature monthly 
flavor specials 
to help you sell 


FUDGE RIPPLE 
A year ‘round favorite 


REMEMBER—you may take advantage of triple-purpose 
Kipple Sauces by using them: 1) For Ripple Ice Creams 
(running different monthly flavor specials); 2) For Tart 
Toppings, Sundae Cups, Ice Cream Pies (just pour from the 
pail and use); 3) For Flavoring Ice Creams. Write for details 
and FREE advertising helps. 


B A L [ H FLAVOR COMPANY 


ADAMS & FULTON STREETS, PITTSBURGH 33, PA. 


WEST COAST: Fred Cohig, 1855 industrial, Los Angeles, Calif. 
CANADA: R. J. Campbell Co., No. 2 Dennison Road, Weston, (Toronto) 


NOW! Warehouse Stocks at Chicago, Ill. and Atlanta, Ga. 
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CATALOG S-740 


Pare BASTIAN- BLESSING 


A colorful new eight-page booklet has 
The 


illustrating 


issued by 
| Company, 


been Bastian-Blessing 
and describing 
equipment for serving hot foods at the 
soda fountain. Eleven models of its 
waterless food warmers are shown. 

The company states these new food 
undercounter or 


warmers, suitable for 


backbar 


either gas or electricity, assure a saving 


installations and available for 


in fuel costs of about 70 per cent and 
require no plumbing connections. 

Griddle stands, as well as roll warmers, 
also are illustrated and described. Hot 
Food Equipment catalog No. S-740 will 
be sent free upon request by the com- 
pany. 


DRY ICE FOLDER 2 


A new four-page folder describing the 
advantages of Dry Ice truck bunkers has 
just been published by 
Bunkers, Inc. 


Foster-Built 
Fully illustrated and fea- 
turing actual case histories. the folder 





| New Products | 





gives detailed specifications and features 
of this low-cost refrigeration system, 
said to have been used with success in 


a variety of and 
helds. 


industries transpo-t 


PLASTIC COATINGS 3 


Casey & Case Coating Company has 
just issued a plastic coatings bulletin for 
the control of corrosion on exteriors of 
steel, concrete, brick, formed block and 
plywood structures and as a tank lining. 

Specific proporties are given, a chemi- 
cal resistance chart is included, and so is 
information concerning application. 

This bulletin will be supplied upon 
request made on letterhead of any inter- 
ested user. 


CHLORAFAL 


ante 


To help keep indoor air fresh, Hysan 
Products Company has developed Chlo- 
rafal—a new air freshener and deodoriz- 
er that comes with a compact dispenser 
ready to install. 

Chlo-afal ends indoor smells by neu- 








Your Firm Name 


Address 


Your Name 


Your Title 





tralizing odor-laden air the scientific way 


with chemical reaction. Literature is 


available on request. 


VENDING STATION 


Twenty-four self-service ice cream 
sales are now possible through new auto- 
matic coin-operated stations recently in- 
troduced by F. B. Dickinson & Com- 
pany. 

The “Sturdy-Built” Food Station is 
the latest development in the Dickinson 
line of vending stations for selling block 
ice, packaged ice, ice cubes, coal, char- 
coal, and briquettes. The model was set 
up at the recent dairy show to vend 
packaged ice cream, but the Dickinson 
Company notes it can be used for other 
The 
temperature can be adjusted to handle 
refrigerated products like milk, butter 
and cream; frozen items such as foods 
or ice cream; or non-tefrigerated foods 
like bread, crackers, and canned goods. 


foods, particularly staple items. 


As many as six items may be sold from 
a single machine. They may be priced 
at different amounts, but are handled 
from a single coin slot. The mechanism 
gives exact change, including pennies, 
from any combination of nickels, dimes 





—FINFORMATION PLEASE 


To New Products Department, 
Ice Cream Field 

19 West 44 Street 

New York 18, N. Y. 


I would like to know more about the 
following New Products mentioned in 
the April issue. 


(Print Identifying Numbers ) 
as ic 
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NESTLE’S’- PETER’S’- RUNKEL’S' 


Chocolate 





COATINGS - LIQUORS 
GRANULES - COCOAS 





‘the choice of those who insist on the best” 


WITH THAT FAMOUS 


NESTLEs 
CHOCOLATE FLAVOR 


Nestle’s Chocolate Company, Inc. 
60 Hudson $t., New York 13, WN. Y. 
Branches in Principal Cities 





and quarters. The stations are being 
recommended for installation adjacent 
to existing retail food outlets. They may 
be operated also as additional independ- 
ent outlets at any site desired. The 
stations are portable and are easily moved 
as desired, it was said. 


OVERRUN SCALE 6 





The availability of a newly designed 
ice cream overrun scale has been an- 
nounced by the manufacturer, Pelouze 
Manufacturing Company. The manu- 
facturer states that the new scale was 
designed by Palma-Knapp Associates. 

The new scale features quarter-ounce 
accuracy with a five pound capacity. The 
direct reading dial eliminates computing 
and gives ice cream overrun in percent- 
The scale 
may be used with pint, quart, half-gallon 


age and the exact weight. 


and gallon containers and a pint cup 
is furnished with each scale. 


PAPERLYNEN CAPS 7 


Paperlynen Company is currently fea- 
turing its Paperlynen Cap, a head cover- 
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ing that can be adjusted to the head size 
of the wearer, and is sufficiently durable 
to enable the head covering to he worn 
for more than one day. 


These caps are designed to comply 
with local health regulations requiring 
workers in food plants to wear sanitary 
head coverings. 


Many ice cream manufacturers have 
been distributing these caps to clerks in 
retail outlets. They serve as advertising 
devices when the name of the manu- 
facturer is imprinted. 

Additional details and literature are 
available on request. 


“WHIZ PURACIDE” 8 


“Whiz Puracide,” a new disinfecting 
agent said to be powerful and rapid in 
action yet stainless, odorless, non-corro- 
sive and non-irritant to tissue when used 
as directed, has just been introduced by 


the R. M. Hollingshead Corporation. 


The new product is a liquid known as 
a “quaternary ammonium concentrate” 
and its deodorizing properties are said 
to be as powerful as its disinfecting ac- 


Finest Vanillas for Over 6 


- 


" 
Vanilla 
Products 


6310 LINCOLN AVE., MORTON GROVE, kt. 


ae 
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4 _ 
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tion although it is virtually non-toxic 
when used as directed. “Puracide” can 
be diluted to many different strengths, 
depending on the use for which it és 
intended since it is soluble in any wateR, 
hard or soft, hot or cold. Because of its 
very high dilution ratios, it is said 
combine great economy with its rapid, 
effective action. 


“Puracide™ can be used for sanitizing 
fountains and kitchen equipment, floogs 
and walls, dishes and glassware. One 
specialized fountain use for the new 
product is the sanitizing of ice cream 
scoops which ordinarily develop a high 
bacteria count when simply rinsed in @ 
A two pan rinse 
with one container of highly diluted 
“Puracide” and another of clear watet 


can of plain water. 


reportedly will reduce this bacteria count 
greatly. 


ICE BUILDERS BOOKLET a 
The practical as well as the technical 


aspects of the use of ice builders to pros 
vide economical sweet water cooling is 
the subject of a new eight-page booklet 
issued by the Creamery Package Manu- 
facturing Company. 

The booklet describes how ice builders 
“store cold” in the form of ice built up 
on coils to furnish a reservoir of re- 
frigeration to level out peak coiling loads 
and increase flexibility of operation. It 
explains why ice builders require less 
horsepower than brine or direct expansion 
systems and indicates typical conditions 

of an ice builder is ad- 
Specifications and descrip- 


in which us 
vantageous. 
tions of various capacity ice builders are 


also included. 


Copies of the booklet are available on 
So are copies of the Dairy 
Drummer, monthly publication of the 


request. 


company. 
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ON QUANTITY COLOR PRINTS 
Liimiliagin S6ame st AN 2 tid imi es 


SAV 


Quality approaching finest Carbros and Kodachromes 
at fraction the cost Ideal for displays, sales manuals, 
duplicate art. Exact reproduction or color correc 
thons We please the most exacting (Produced official 
color-prints of Rose Parade ) Prompt service every - 
where. Send for Price List and data. Satisfaction 


guaranteed 
AD-COLOR CORP. cso s. arreye Parkway, Pasadens 1. Catit 


DIS! BOOKLETS 10 


The publication in the Spanish lan- 
guage of seven handbooks on basic dairy 
technical matters, originally issued in 
English, is announced by the office of 
Dairy Industries Society, International. 
The English versions of the handbooks 
were so successful and the demand for 
them so great, a DISI spokesman said, 
that issuance of Spanish versions was 
deemed requisite. 

The booklets cover the following top- 
ics: Sanitation in Dairy Farming; Farm 
Cooling of Milk; Sanitation in Dairy 
Processing; and Clarifers; 
Pasteurization of Milk; Milk Transpor- 
tation; and Packaging and Closures for 


Fluid Milk. 


Separators 


SWEDEN TABLE MODEL 11 


The Sweden Freezer Manufacturing 
Company, makers of soft ice cream and 
frozen custard machines, announces that 


a 2' 


,-gallon table model will be an im- 
portant item in the 1951 line of direct- 
service soft ice cream and frozen custard 
freezers. The machine, called the “Space 
Saver,” consists of a single head 2' 

gallon freezer head size in a greatly re- 
duced over-all dimensioned table model, 
installation 


making it suitable for on 


backbars, cabinets, counters, or wall! 
shelves, where space is at a premium. 
This model is available either with or 


without a rerrocte condensing unit. 


100 


Up-to-the-minute mass _ production 


_methods employed by busy Triple XXX 


drive-in fountains in the Pacific North- 


|west prove meaty subject matter for a 


new folder just released by the Sweden 
Freezer Manufacturing Company. 

The franchised group of Triple XXX 
Barrel drive-ins now use fountain freez- 
ers and automatic milk shake machines 
to control rising food and labor costs; to 
maintain their reputation for rapid serv- 
ice; and to stabilize their quality and 
portion control. 

Copies of this modern drive-in case 
study are available upon request. 


INSULATED CONTAINER 12 


currently 
featuring its Model C-100 insulated con- 


Can-Pro Corporation is 
tainer, the capacity of which is 144 one- 
Its length is twenty- 
four inches, width is seventeen inches, 


pound packages. 


and height is fifteen inches. It weighs 
fifteen pounds and is collapsible down 
to five inches when empty. 

Other construction features are high 
fibrous blanket 
thoroughly-quilted, waterproof canvas in- 


thermo, insulation, 
terior and exterior sidewalls and cover; 
plywood base with reinforcing side steel 
band and steel studs to absorb impacts; 
and 


hold frozen foods as long as fifteen 


others. The unit reportedly can 


hours. 


SUGAR BOOKLETS 13 


Three new booklets dealing with the 
use of sugar are available on request 
Titles 
are “Sugar In Public Health,” “Sugar 
As A Food,” and “Sugar’s Place In De- 


tense.” 


from Sugar Information, Inc. 


ACE MODEL 14 


A new, compact self-contained ice cream 
Ace Cabinet 
Corporation incorporates a new principle 
of insulation that reportedly assures con- 
sistent low-temperature protection under 
all conditions. 


storage cabinet made by 


Special materials of extreme low ther- 
mal conductivity are “fused” into the 
heavy gauge steel shell. The exterior is 
finished in the modern touch. 

Two double-hinged lids with center 
hinges permit easy accessibility into the 
interior, which can hold twenty gallons 
of Overall dimensions are 
41 inches long by 28% inches wide by 
341% inches high. 


PENUCHI 


Penuchi, a flavor that tastes 


ice cream. 


15 


“some- 
thing like a rich, mellow butter caramel,” 
has been placed on the market by Ramsey 
Laboratories, Inc. The name is derived 
from a New England candy. 

The flavor was market-tested recently, 
and one ice cream manufacturer is re- 
ported to have sold 160,000 packages in 
thirty days. Penuchi may be featured as 
a plain flavor or it can be used with 
pecans, almonds, pineapple, or similar 
ingredients. 

Additional information concerning the 
use of this new flavor is available on re- 
quest from Ramsey Laboratories. 


“CAFE DE VANILLE” 16 


Foote & Jenks, vanilla manufacturer, 
has issued a price list in the form of a 
establishment 
known as the “Cafe De Vanille.” The 
promotion the many 
varieties of vanillas that are available for 


menu of a mythical 


piece describes 
use by ice cream manufacturers. Copies 
are available on request. 


STEAM TRAP 17 


A new design in steam trap manu- 
facture is incorporated into the Velan 
University steam trap, according to the 
Velan Engineering Company. This unit 
weighs 8', pounds and reportedly has 
the same capacity of ordinary two-inch 
traps weighing up to 200 pounds. Com- 
plete catalog and specification data may 
be obtained on request. 
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BUTTERMILK MIX 18 


Cresthaven Farms, Inc., which recently 
has been assigned a patent (No. 2536- 
137) for the manufacture of butter- 
milk ice cream and ice cream mix, re- 
ports that franchise arrangements are 
being established so that ice cream manu- 
facturers throughout the country may 
obtain the right to produce buttermilk 
ice cream from mix provided by Crest- 
haven. The patent was obtained by 
Newell H. Lundquist of the Cresthaven 
organization. | 

C. M. Peterson, President of the firm, 
said that buttermilk ice cream has been 
market-tested by his firm and noted that 
“we are receiving reports daily from) 
customers, praising its richness, smooth- | 
ness and true flavor.” | 

The franchise agreements will be made | 
possible by the establishment of mix 
plants in various states. The mix will 
be shipped in refrigerated trucks and 
tank cars to ice cream manufacturers 
everywhere. The product is to be pack- 
aged in all standard sizes and flavors. 

Reports from some of the first mix 
plants that have begun operations indi- 
cate a sales response that Mr. Peterson 
described as “phenomenal.” Information 
concerning the franchise arrangements 
can be had on request. 


“NO FROST” SYSTEM 19° 


The Niagara Blower Company has 


introduced new “No Frost” equipment | 


for refrigerating cold test rooms, cold 
processing, such as the quick freezing 
of foods, and for food products chilling | 
and cold storage. | 

The equipment consists of the Niagara | 
Spray Cooler which provides a controlled 
cold air stream at sub-zero temperatures | 
by means of passing air over refrigerated | 
coils that are prevented from accumulat- | 
ing ice or frost by a constant spray of 
Niagara “No Frost” Liquid, a non-freez- | 
ing compound. In order to keep this 
process automatic and continuous, the 
non-freezinz liquid is maintained in a 
concentrated condition by constantly re- 
moving the moisture that is condensed 
out of the atmosphere by contact with 
the refrigerated spray. This is done in 
the Niagara “No Frost” Concentrator, 
reportedly improved by the adoption 
of a new method and apparatus. 

The new concentrator replaces older 
types in which the water was removed by 
heating above the boiling point. It has 
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the advantages of operating at lower 
temperature, increased capacity in smaller 
space with more compact equipment, and 
easier maintenance. 

With the Spray Cooler and Concen- 
trator in combination, the Niagara “No 
Frost Method” equipment is said to per- 
mit refrigeration to temperatures as low 
as-30 
frosting. From this point additional re- 


F. without interruption for de- 


frigerant coils may be used to obtain ex- 
treme low temperatures. 


Used by dairy industry 
leaders for 25 years! 


STANLEY KNIGHT UNITS 20 

The 1951 line of Stanley Knight soda 
fountains feature an exclusive new series 
of individual temperature controls for 
various compartments throughout the 
soda fountain ‘to maintain proper tem- 
perature throughout. 

Individual control is exerted over the 
(1) syrup rail storage, (2) bottle goods 
storage, (3) plain and carbonated water, 
as well as (4) bulk ice cream storage. 

The company states that better foun- 


offer sure protection 


Btn 
cy 4 


Bei 

Series 100 
Sizes to hold 
4 to 20 ats 


ice cream 


PLUS low cost on ice 
cream deliveries. 


Here’s why? 1. Shamrock Cork- 


Insulated Shippers load right on 
your lightweight delivery trucks. 
2. Shamrocks protect ice cream 
for 6 to 8 hours with no appre- 
ciable temperature rise, and no 
added refrigerant. 3. Shamrock 
Refrigeration Storage Cans may 
be used within shippers for long- 
er holding time. 4, 2-inch cork 
insulation. Heavy duck walls, 
metakloth treated inside and 
out — mildew-proof, waterproof, 
abrasion-resistant ; effective mois- 
ture-vapor barrier. Many styles 
and sizes. 


Write for this catalog! 





MEESE, Inc. 


Madison, Indiana 


102 St. Michaels Avenue 
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tain product merchandising is possible 
with this careful “cold control” which 
enables a fountain operator to produce 
the finest in fountain merchandise. In 
addition to increased business as a result 
of improved products, savings will also 
be noted from the elimination of spoiled 
Be cream, syrups and other merchandise 
& a result of improper temperature, ac- 
rding to a company spoksman. 
} Literature on the Stanley Knight line 
@ fountains and the newely developed 


cold control” refrigerator is available 


Gh request. 


PAINTING TOOLS 21 


A new type tool tor painting large 

small concrete floors made from 
Becially compounded rubber to with- 
a chemical action is solving floor 
®aintenance problems of many ice cream 
samy according to the manufacturer, 

ico Products Company. 
' The tool consists of 
figned wedge shaped 
@ches long by 4' 
@iges containing impervious air cells 
Which allow it to flex and reach down 
imto the and 
floor. It spreads the paint evenly and 
smoothly on the roughest floors with the 


a specially de- 
pad 20 


inches wide with two 


rubber 


hollows contours of a 


least amount of paint, it was claimed. 


MODEL 5P 22 


The Model 5P Electro Freeze counter 
freeze is now in production, announces 
the Port Morris Machine & Tool Works. 

This new unit features direct dispens- 
ing, continuous freezing, and has a 
Capacity of five to six gallons of soft 
ice cream per hour. The Model 5P is 
said to make the same smooth product 
as the standard Electro Freeze models. 
One of the major engineering advances 
incorporated in this counter freezer is a 
refrigerated hopper. 


The exterior and all parts in contact 
with the product are made of sanitary, 
easy to clean, stainless steel. Specifi- 
cations are: refrigerator motor, | h.p.; 
beater motor, 3/4 h.p.; net weight, 510 
pounds; size 25 inches wide, 23 inches 
deep and 23 inches high (this is the size 
of the freezer itself). 

The Model 5P can be installed either 
remote or self-contained. Its primary 
purpose is for counter installations where 


the available space is limited. 


“LONG TREAT” 23 


LeRoy Foods, Inc., is currently featur- 
ing a new long-type ice cream sandwich 
This sand- 
wich measures two inches by 5'4 inches 
filled with 


ounces of ice cream. With the pre-pack- 


known as the “Long Treat.” 


and 1S customarily three 


\ 


aged LeRoy method, these sandwiches 
can be filled directly 


ous freezer at a reported production rate 


trom the continu- 


ot 500 dozen per hour, with three opera- 
tors. An alternative method makes use 
of the Anderson Bros. power filler. With 
this equipment, the sandwiches can be 
produced at a rate of from 800 to 1,000 
dozen per hour, with three operators. 
Complete information and literature con- 
cerning the “Long Treat” sandwiches 


are available on request 


CENTENNIAL SEAL 24 


As one phase of industrywide activi- 
ties observing the Ice Cream Centennial, 
the International Association of Ice 
Cream Manufacturers is making avail- 
able to associate members electrotypes of 
the ofhcial Centennial Seal. These are 
designed for use on stationery or in ad- 
vertisements, and may be had on request. 

To stimulate the Centennial 
Seal, Ice Cream Fietp has made avail- 


able reproduction proofs of the Seal, 


use of 


from which ice cream manufacturers and 
supply firms may make engravings (cuts) 
to be used in printing letterheads, news- 
paper and magazine advertisements, and 
on packages. 

These proofs may be had by writing 
the Department of Centennial Promo- 
tions, Ice Cream Fietp, 19 West 44 
Street, New York 18, N. Y. There will 


be no charge for this service. 
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LANS for the forty-fourth annual convention of the 
Association of Ice Cream Manufacturers of Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey and Delaware are taking shape rapidly, 
according to an announcement from L. G. Galliker, Presi- 
dent of the Association. Mr. Galliker is Secretary-Treasurer 
of the Galliker Dairy Company, Johnstown, Pennsylvania. 
The convention will be held at Galen Hall Wernersville, 
Pennsylvania, June 5 to 7 

“The critical nature of today’s situation, the clouded out- 
look for the future, and the uncertainty of maintaining 
normal business operations, makes this year’s meeting of our 
association one of the most important, certainly, the most 
pertinent within my experience in the ice cream industry,” 
Mr. Galliker said. 

“Recognizing this,” he continued, “the Convention Pro- 
gram Committee is formulating plans for a program which 
will probe and analyze the principal problems likely to face 
the ice cream industry in this area. Realistic, down-to-earth 
panel discussions, with experts in their fields participating, 
will explore major facets of these problems. Nationally 
known speakers will be invited to discuss major political and 
economic questions which have an impact on the ice cream 
industry.” 

An official announcement inviting reservations will be sent 
out shortly from association offices, Mr. Galliker said. He 
further pointed out that room reservations at the convention 
hotel will be handled through the association and that these 
reservations must be on the official form which the association 
will supply. No reservations will be honored until the official 
announcement has been sent by the Association, he warned. 

Eugene H. Goldstein, Golden Quality Ice Cream Com- 
pany, Plymouth, Pennsylvania, Vice Chairman of the Pro- 
gram Committee, presided over the first session of that group 
in the absence of Chairman Norman M. Clark, Sanitary 
Farms Dairy, Erie, Pennsylvania, who was unable to attend 
because of illness. 
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Tri-State Association 
Flans June Conclave 


Norman H. Thomas, Joe Lowe Corporation, New York, 
New York, Chairman of the Entertainment Committee, re- 
ports that considerable progress has been made by his group 
in developing a “unique and highly interesting entertainment 
program.” M. R Burke, Robert M. Green & Sons, Phila- 
delphia, and R. O. Davison, Keleo Company, New York, are 


Vice Chairmen of the Entertainment Committee. 


Hult Again Heads NOC 


E-ELECTION of Milton Hult as President of the 

National Dairy Council was announced January 30 at 
Kansas City, Missouri, during the Council’s 36th annual 
meeting, and marked the start of Mr. Hult’s fifteenth 
straight year in that office. At the same time, the NDC 
Board of Directors chose the following other officers of the 
Council for 1951: 


First Vice President—B. F. Beach, President, Michigan 
Producers Dairy Company, Adrian, Michigan, elected to 
succeed Ridgway Kennedy, Jr., Abbotts Dairies, Inc., Phila- 
delphia; Second Vice President—Paul Reinhold, President, 
Foremost Dairies, Inc., Jacksonville, Florida, elected to fill 
the vacancy created when Mr. Beach was chosen First Vice 
President; Secretary—Carl A. Wood, Vice President in 
Charge of Sales, Cherry-Burrell Corporation, Chicago, re- 
elected; and Treasurer—Wilbur J. Sawyer, President, Pure 
Milk Association, Chicago, elected to succeed George E. 
Wallis, President, Creamery Package Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Chicago. Forty industry leaders were elected to the 
Board of Directors for 1951. 


Industry creation of an “adequate war chest so that we 
can establish the essentiality of ice cream beyond perad- 
venture” was recommended by I. N. Hagan, Treasurer of 
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the International Association of Ice Cream Manufacturers, 
in an address during the meeting of the Council. 

Mr. Hagan, President of the I. N. Hagan Ice Cream 
Company, Uniontown, Pennsylvania, asserted that establish- 
ment of the ice cream industry's essentiality is the most 
vexatious problem confronting the industry in a wartime 
economy. At the same time he emphasized that the dairy 
industry is vital and indispensable in the growth of a nation 
whose economy is gradually embracing higher wages, prices, 
and standards of living. 

“We represent twice the mill value of all the steel produc- 
tion,” he stated. “The value of dairy products in any given 
year exceeds that of the automatic industry with an output 
of five million cars. We are persuaded that factors such as 
these serve to establish genuinely the essentiality of our 
product.” 

He declared that more than a million farmers are depend- 
ent upon the dairy industry and that there are “probably 
millions of shopkeepers who in varying degrees are depend- 
ent upon ice cream for their livelihood.” 

He urged that ice cream be exploitd more effectively as a 
builder of morale, and added that the industry could well 
emulate the soft drink manufacturers — specifically the 
corporation which established plants in virtually every ma- 
jor theater of the last war. 

Mr. Hagan called upon the National Dairy Council to 
continue its research in the nutritional values of ice cream. 

Meanwhile, the 1951 June Dairy Month merchandising 
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and public relations campaign got off to a flying start on 
January 15 when the Sponsor Committee, representing all 
segments of the dairy industry, met at the Hotel La Salle, 
Chicago, to approve plans for the fifteenth nationwide pro- 
motional event. 


Heading this year’s campaign is Orville E. Droege, Presi- 
dent of the American Butter Institute and Manager of the 
Dairy and Poultry Department of Swift and Company, 
Chicago. He succeeds E. W. Tiedeman, Chairman of the 
Executive Committee of the National Dairy Council and 
General Sales Manager of the Central Dairy Sales Coopera- 
tive, Appleton, Wisconsin. By action of the Sponsor Com- 
mittee, each year the Chairman of the June Dairy Month 
Sponsor Committee will rotate among the various Presidents 
of the national dairy associations represented upon the Spon- 
sor Committee. 

“For a Stronger Nation—Essential Dairy Foods” bas been 
selected as the theme for the 1951 Dairy Month campaign. 
This theme will be used on the official campaign poster, 
which will be available to industry and cooperating groups 
in the nation-wide event. 


Quality Chekd Program Begins 


The new Quality Chekd “Extra Fine Ice Cream” pro- 
gram got underway in March with twenty-two association 
members participating in it, according to Harlie F. Zim- 


| merman, managing director of the Quality Chekd Dairy 
| Products Association. 


Featuring a premium type ice cream in a new round 
Quality Chekd carton, the program provides member com- 
panies with flexible production formulas designed to meet 


| local consumer preferences and a complete promotional 
| package to merchandise, advertise and sell the product. 


Nearly a year of study by a number of association com- 


| mittees went into the development of Quality Chekd “Extra 


Fine Ice Cream,” Zimmerman said. Local market conditions 
of members’ sales territories were analyzed and the differ- 
ences in consumer preferences were tabulated. An the basis 
of this factual guidance, the association’s production com- 
mittee developed standards to provide for flexibility in market 
tastes. The advertising committee in cooperation with the 
association’s advertising agency, Campbell-Mithun, Inc., de- 
veloped a program to promote the new product. 


Camphell Heads Virginia Group 


The Virginia Dairy Products Association concluded its 


| two-day convention at the Hotel John Marshall, Richmond, 


| 


Virginia on January 17. E. B. Campbell, Lynchburg, Vir- 
ginia was elected President. G. Roy Weaver, Clover Cream- 
ery Company, Radford, Virginia, was elected Vice President 
and C. L. Fleshman, Lynchburg-Westover Dairy, Lynch- 
burg, Virginia, was elected Secretary and Treasurer. C. L. 
Stahl, Monticello Dairy, Charlottesville, Virginia, the re- 


| tiring Secretary and Treasurer, had served the Virginia 


Dairy Products Association in this capacity for twenty years. 
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Southwest Society Formed 


The Texas-New Mexico Dairy Technology Society was 
organized at a dinner meeting March 9, at the Hotel Hilton 
in Lubbock, Texas. 

Approximately seventy people were in attendance, includ- 
ing managers, plant superintendents, field men and other 
key personnel representing the milk, ice cream, butter and 
cheese industries; milk sanitarians and public health officials; 
representatives of dairy equipment and supply firms; dairy 
manufacturing and dairy husbandry personnel from the 
Texas Technological College. 

The purpose of the organization is to promote professional 
and social relations among dairy industry workers in the 
Southwest, and particularly to stimulate interest in scientific 
development of the dairy industries. 

Officers elected are: President, Morris A. Hill, Plante 
Superintendent, The Borden Company, Midland, Texas; 
Vice-President, Guy C. Blanton, Production Manager, Plain 
Creameries, Amarillo, Texas; Secretary, L. G. Harmon, Pro- 
fessor of Dairy Manufactures, Texas Technolovical College, 


Lubbock, Texas; Recording Secretary, William H. Tinney, 


Associate Professor of Dairy Manufactures, Texas Tech- | 


nological College; Treasurer, Glenn G. Hunter, City Milk 
Sanitarian, City Health Department, Lubbock, Texas; and 
Sergeant at Arms, Sam S. Hill, Owner and Manager, Long- 
horn Creamery, Abilene, Texas. 

There are to be six meetings annually, four of which are 
regularly scheduled meetings, and two to be held at the call 
of the President. The place of meetings will be alternated 


among various towns in West Texas and Eastern New | 
Mexico. The next meeting is to be held early in June in | 


Lubbock. e 


Indiana Association Convenes 


The thirty-third annual convention of the Indiana Dairy 
Products Association, Inc., held January 15 to 17 in the 
Hotel Claypool in Indianapolis, Indiana, was one of the 
most successful meetings ever held by the association. 

Homer T. Perry of Indianapolis, Banquet Ice Cream and 





NEW PRESIDENT of the Indiana Dairy Products Association, 
Homer T. Perry (center), talks things over with W. V. Roberts 
(left), Treasurer, and Dick Larson (right), Executive Secretary. 
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TO HOLD YOUR 
CUSTOMERS 
AGAINST 
COMPETITION 


Give your customers something EXTRA ... 
without adding to your cost .. . and you are 
sure to keep ahead of competition! That's 
the quick story on “AVENEX, the well known 
food antioxidant. 


AVENEX actually protects the deliciousness 
of your ice cream .. . it helps you get a 
fresher, richer, really true flavor. 


Let us show you how you get all this at 
no extra cost! Write us. 


CALL YOUR LOCAL OFFICE OF k 


The Quaker Oals @mpany 
oR write TO AVENEX CORPORATION 
250 West 57th St., New York 19 


npg sg 
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Milk Company, was elected President for 1951, succeeding’ 
C. Floyd Byers of Goshen. Walter V. Roberts of Indianap- 7 


olis was renamed Treasurer. 
renamed Executive Secretary. 

Auxiliary division officers elected are: quality improve-~ 
ment: William C. Jamison of Sullivan, chairman; Irvin C. | 
Scharf, of New Albany, secretary; butter: R. F. Heine of 7 
Fort Wayne, chairman, Donald McCart of Orleans, secre- 
tary; milk distributors: G. L. McFarland, Jr., of Indianapolis, 
chairman; Ray Lutterbach of Evansville, secretary; and 
Milk Products Manufacturers: Lyman Langford of Rochester, 
chairman, Samuel O. Dungan II of Indianapolis, secretary. 

At the annual business meeting of the Indiana Dairy 
Boosters Association the following officers were elected: 
Bernard Mahan, Cowles Chemical Company, Indianapolis, 
President; John M. Morse, Foote and Jenks, Inc., Indianap- 
oplis, Secretary-Treasurer. The directors elected are as fol- 
lows: Earl F. Burns, Owens-Illinois Glass Company, Indi- 
anapolis; Edw. Herndon, Johnson and Johnson, Indianapolis; 
Art Anderson, Lily-Tulip Cup Corporation, Indianapolis; 
Gene Hollis, R. W. Snyder Co., Inc., Indianapolis; H. J. 
Morehouse, Dixis Cup Company, Indianapolis; Chas. Hub- 
ley, Robert A. Johnston Company, Indianapolis; Emmett 
Kaye, Cleveland Fruit Juice Company, Indianapolis; Stanley 
Bernard, Smith Lee Company, Inc., Manchester, Ohio, and 
Fred Weber, General Mills Inc., Indianapolis. 


R. A. “Dick” Larson was 
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TENNESSEE DAIRY Products Association 
held its 1951 convention in Knoxville from 
February 21 to 23. Pictured there by 
Floyd A. Russell's camera were (left to 
right) 

IST Row: Officers and Directors (seated) 
David P. Adams, General Secretary, Leslie 
F. Vantrease, retiring President, Al Dough- 
erty, Director Milk Division, Sam Zumer, 
Director Milk Division, H. W. Clark, 
Director, Butter Division; standing: J. R. 
O'Neal, President, F. R. Kollmansperger, 
Vice-President, Tom Mayfield, Ice Cream; 
R. L. Hardy, Treasurer, and H. W. Klessig, 
Director, Manufacturing Milk. H. E. 
Carroll, Nash-Kelvinator Corporation, At- 
lanta, F. R. Kollmansperger, Kays Ice 
Cream, Chattanooga, and W. T. Boos, 
Hackney Body Company, Wilson. M. H. 
Langford, Kays Ice Cream, Chattanoega, 
George Armstrong, Mathieson Chemicals, 
Baltimore, and F. R. Kollmansperger. Alf. 
R. Nielsen, Alfar Creamery Company, 
West Palm Beach, Florida, with Tom May- 
field, Athens, Tennessee. 


Marshall Regan, 
New York. R. 
Corporation, 


Karl Butts, 
Birmingham. 
Tennessee, Knoxville. 
Harrison, 


University 


Lafayette, Indiana. 


Chemicals, 
Mayfield Creamery, 
John Lowry, 


2ND ROW: J. A, Blevins, Kays Ice Cream, 
Roanoke, Virginia with F. M. Smith and 
Mathieson 
G. Russell, Lily-Tulip Cup 
Knoxville, 
Beacon Creamery, Louden, Tennessee, and 
Lily-Tulip Cup Corporation, 
R. G. Pooley, The Borden 
Company, Alf Nielsen, Alfar Crmy. Com- 
pany, and Prof. C E. Wylie, University of 


Manufacturing Specialist, 
of Tennessee, 
Prof. H. W. Gregory, Purdue University, 


3RD ROW: O. M. Meadors, Angel Food 
ice Cream Company, Memphis, J. L. "lke" 
Alderman, Foremost Dairies, Johnson City, 
Tennessee, and R. H. Sommers, Mathieson 
Baltimore. 


Savage 
Atlanta, and Jack Key, Zipp Manufacturing 


Company, Cleveland, Ohio. A. J. Gasser, 
Purity Dairy, Nashville, with G. E. Liggett, 
Liggett Ice Cream Company, Chatta- 
nooga. C. C. Taylor, Assistant Market 
Administrator, Knoxville, C. T. Radke 
Kelco Company, Chicago, and Dave W. 
Harrison, Southern Dairies, Knoxville. 


Chemicals, 


W. C. Patton, 


4TH: Bob Jenkins, Pet Dairy Products 
Company, Johnson City, Tennessee, and 
Ross Smith, Avondale Farms, Knoxville, 
Tennessee. Harold E. Johnson, Mrs. V. J. 
Trautman, and Mrs. William Bensinger, 
Tro-Fe Dairy, Gadsen, Alabama. Dave Mul- 
ligan, Sally Mahoney Extract Company, 
Chicago, H. E. Carroll, Nash-Kelvinator 
Corporation, Atlanta, Arthur Barrington, 
Morris Paper Mills, Chicago, and Don 
Larsen, Swift & Company, Knoxville. L. 
S. Edwards, Nashville, E. J. McKeown, 
Midwest Bottle Cap Company, Belvidere, 
Ilinois, R. H. Burke, Armour Creameries, 
Woodberry, Tennessee, and Prof. Thomas 
B. Harrison, University of Tennessee. 


. S. Edwards, Dairy 
Prof. Tom 8B. 


and 


Scott Mayfield, 
Athens, Tennessee, 
Arms Corporation, 





Washington Institute Held 


Topflight authorities in the various fields of dairy products 
manufacture and research appeared on the program of the 
twentieth annual dairy institute at Pullman, Washington, 
March 12 to 16. 
had the 
nity of listening and consulting with such nationally known 
leaders as Dr. George E. Holm, Head of Dairy Products 
Research Labortozies of the U. S. Bureau of Dairy Industry, 
Washington, D. C., Dr. Kenneth G. Weckel, Professor ot 
Dairy and Food Industries of the University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wisconsin, W. E. Eakin, Director of Farm Re- 
search, Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co., Toledo, Ohio, C. B. 
Shogren, of the Klenzade Products Co., Beloit, Wisconsin, 
Earl Weed of Foote & Jenks, Flavor Specialists of Jackson, 


Dairymen attending these sessions opportu- 
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Michigan, Roy Ricksham, Merchandising Director of the 
American Dairy Association, Chicago, Illinois, C. K. Gabriel, 
President, Gabriel Fabrication & Erection Co., Portland, 
Oregon, T. J. Thompson, Manager, Corning Glass Works, 
San Francisco, California, C. B. A. (Bill) Bryant of John- 
son & Johnson, Montgomery, Michigan, and numerous other 
authorities in the field of dairying in and out of the State 
of Washington. 


66 . 
lowans Observe “Dairy Day’ 

The Iowa Association of Retail Ice Cream Manufacturers 
held its annual get-together March 21 at the Hotel Fort Des 
Moines, Des Moines. Many of those attending visited Iowa 
State College the next day to participate in the school’s Dairy 
Industry Day. Many prominent speakers were featured dur- 
ing the retailers’ conference. 
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900 Attend Oregon Conclave 


The fortieth annual meeting of the Oregon Dairy Manu- 
facturers Association was held at Oregon State College, 
February 20, 21, and 22. Previous attendance records were 
broken as a total of about 500 persons attended the three-day 
meeting. 


The thirty-two page illustrated brochure which was pub- 
lished especially for the convention, discussed the Oregon 
dairy industry—its progress, present status, future develop- 
ment, and continuing role in agriculture. The publication 
received much favorable comment. 


A comprehensive program for the educational phase of the 
meeting was prepared. About twenty-five talks and several 
sound movies were presented. Supporting the local men and 
women who appeared on the program were the following: 
C. J. Babcock, United States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C.; H. R. Lochry, formerly with the United 
States Department of Agriculture, now living at Port 
Orchard, Washington; Walter Ahlstrom, Carnation Milk 
Company, Los Angeles; W. J. Bine, General Mills, Bay 
Village, Ohio; Dr. D. H. Jacobsen, Cherry-Burrell Corpora- 
tion, Chicago, Illinois; and Campbell Rutledge, Jr., Corning 
Glass Works, Corning, New York. 


Some of the subjects discussed by the speakers dealt with 
cieaning and sanitizing dairy equipment, new developments in 
the dairy industries, merchandising and selling, new products, 
control of defects in dairy products, technical control of plant 
operation, interstate shipments of dairy products, how to in- 
crease dairy production in Oregon, and standards for milk. 

Members and guests were shown the large partly completed 
new building on the college campus that will house the dairy 
manufacturing and technical dairy products laboratories. The 


ultra-modern and practical building will be completed in 
about six months. 


Hamilton Addresses hentuckians 


The twenty-sixth annual meeting of the Dairy Products 
Association of Kentucky was held in the Hotel Brown in 
Louisville, on March 7 and 8. T. Kline Hamilton, Presi- 
dent of the Milk Industry Foundation, was one of the 
principal speakers. Bromfield, noted 
author and farmer. A record-breaking total of more than 
600 persons attended the meeting. 


Another was Louis 


L. J. White, Beatrice Foods Company, Louisville, was 
elected President of the association. He succeeds W. T. 
Tway, Plainview Farms, Louisville. 

Other elected officers were: J. H. Stark, Ewing Von 
Allmen Company, Louisville, First Vice President; Mark A. 
Fuller, French-Bauer Company, Cincinnati, Second Vice 
President; P. K. Hollenbach, Borden-Butterman Ice Cream 
Company, Louisville, Treasurer; and Fred T. Flynn, Louis- 
ville, Secretary. 

All directors were reelected. In addition to the officers, they 
are: W. T. Tway; C. H. Carpenter, Cudahy Packing Com- 
pany, Harrodsburg; F. V. Cure, Sugar Creek Creamery, 
Louisville; K. F. Dietiker, Pet Milk Company, Bowling 
Green; Charles O. Ewing, Oscar Ewing, Inc., Louisville; W. 
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W. Marple, Model Farms Dairy, Louisville; J. T. Satchwell, 
Merchants and C. A. Williams, 


Creamery, Cincinnati; 


Armour Creameries, Louisville. 

Officers of the American Dairy Association of Kentucky 
were reelected at a meeting held in conjunction with the 
convention. They are: Ben Allen Thomas, Shelbyville, Presi- 
dent; R. B. Fenley, Fenley’s Model Dairy, Louisville, Vice 
President; F. T. Flynn, Louisville, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Vermont Confah Set For October 


The thirtieth annual Conference for Vermont dairy plant 
operators and milk distributors is scheduled for October 17 
and 18, 1951, according to an announcement by the Dairy 
Husbandry Department of the University of Vermont and 
State Agricultural College, Burlington, Vermont. 

Principal speaker of the two-day conference will be Dr. G. 
Malcolm Trout, Professor of Dairying, Michigan Strate 
College. Dr. Trout has done much research work on Milk 
Flavors and Homogenized Milk and has written and lectured 
extensively on these subjects. These are the titles of his 
talks before the Burlington meeting. 

Other subjects of leading interest to be discussed are Con- 
centrated Milk, Labor Urilization in Milk Plants, Factors in 
the Proper Application of Coliform Test to Pasteurized Milk 
and Cream, and Good Housekeeping in Milk Plants. The 
annual dinner will be held October 18. 
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DAIRY INDUSTRY Advisory Committee 
met in Weshington, D. C. March 13. 
Pictured were (left to right): Standing, 
Paul Young, Golden Stete Company, San 
Francisco; C. H. Haskell, Beatrice Foods 
Company, Chicago; Richard S. Jones, Pet 
Milk Company, St. Louis; Clarence T. 
Palmer, Sanitary Milk Production Asso- 
ciation, St. Louis; E. S. Trask, Upper Snake 
River Valley Dairymen's Association, Idaho 
Falls, Ideho: George Rupple, Consolidated 


Badger Cooperation, Shawano, Wisconsin; 


operative, New York, New York; Philip L. 
Haymes, United Milk Production Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio; Wendell P. Davis, New 
England Milk Producers Association, Bos. 
ton; John Brandt, Land O'Lakes Creamer- 
ies, Inc., Minneapolis; A. W. Sigmund, 
Kraft Foods Company, Chicago: Alfred 
R. Nielson, Alfar Company, W. Palm 
Beach, Florida; T. G. Stitts, H. P. Hood 
& Sons, Inc., Boston; Daniel M. Dent, 
Borden Company, New York, New York; 
Raymond Skinner, Forest Hill Dairy, Mem- 


Valley Creamery Company, Independence, 
lowa; Francis H. Kullman, Jr., Bowman 
Dairy, Chicago; G. C. Freeby, Meosho 
Valley Cooperation Creamery Association, 
Erie, Kansas; and Ridgway Kennedy, Jr., 
Abbotts Dairies, Inc., Philadelphia. Seated 
are: Russell S. Waltz, Consolidated Dairy 
Production Cooperative, Seattle, Wash- 
ington; Preston Richards, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, Chairman; E. M. Norton, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Vice- 
Chairman; and T. Kline Hamilton, Diamond 
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Leon A. Chapin, Dairymen's League Co- 


phis, Tennessee; Clarence Neilson, Wapsie 


Milk Production Inc., Columbus, Ohio. 





Dairy Committee Meets 


The United States Department of Agriculture’s Dairy In- 
dustry Advisory Committee held its first meeting March 13 
in Washington to discuss with Department officials special 
Government and industry problems arising from the defense 
mobilization program. 

The meeting was devoted largely to discussions of govern- 
ment measures being taken with respect to the problem of 
providing the dairy industry with essential supplies of ma- 
chinery, containers, and chemicals. Other subjects discussed 
were the vital importance of manpower to the dairy industry, 
the need for continued high level production of dairy prod- 
ucts, and the need for conserving existing dairy equipment. 

The Dairy Industry Advisory Committee is one of the 
groups established by Secretary of Agriculture Charles F. 
Brannan to advise the Department on problems related to 
the national defense program. It is composed of representa- 
tives of processors, handlers, and distributors, and is under the 
chairmanship of Preston Richards, director of the Production 
and Marketing Administration’s Dairy Branch. Edwin M. 
Norton, deputy director of the Dairy Branch is vice-chairman. 

Other government agencies represented at the meeting we-e 
the Office of Price Stabilization, the National Production 
Authority, and the Office of the Quartermaster General. 

Future meetings of the committee will be called, as neces- 
sary, by the Government chairman. The committee also will 
be available to other defense agencies of the Government for 
consultation. 

The Dairy Industry Advisory Committee includes 22 in- 
dustry members. 
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Flavor Convention Scheduled 


Washington developments touching the flavor industry will 
be fully explored at the forty-second annual convention of 
the Flavoring Extract Manufacturers’ Association, scheduled 
for May 20 to 23 at the Hotel Statler, New York City. 

Speakers for the meetings will be announced shortly, ac- 
cording to John N. Curlett, McCormick and Company, as- 
sociation President. They are being selected to cover all 
phases of the emergency program. 

A golf tournament, slated for May 20, is being organized 
by Fred J. Leuders, George Leuders and Company, New 
York. The tournament will be held at the Baltusrol Country 
Club, Springfield, New York. 

Members and non-members are invited to participate in 
the convention activities which will include business sessions, 


luncheons and a banquet, John H. Beach, convention chair- 
man, announced. 


To View “National Picture” 


A one-day Industry Mobilization Conference will be held 
at New York City’s Hotel Statler on May 4 under the 
sponsorship of the Association of Ice Cream Manufacturers 
of New York State. Purpose of the meeting is to provide 
members with an up-to-the-minute review of the “national 
picture as it relates to the ice cream industry in New York 
State.” Six prominent speakers have been invited to add-ess 
the conference. 
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Chicagoans Elect Forster 


The Chicago Dairy Mixers held their annual dinner party 
at the Furniture Club of Chicago on January 27. The enter- 
tainment was well organized by Bob Nelson. 

Mrs. Lou Esmond was on hand to receive the first Hon- 
orary Life Membership in the organization in behalf of her 


husband, who was confined to his home because of illness. 


The newly elected President of the group is Earl Forster 
of Cherry-Burrell. Bob Nelson of Johnson Chocolate Com- 
pany is First Vice President; Bill Rosskam of David Michael 
Company is Second Vice President; J. Jeffers, Liquid Car- 
bonic Corporation is Secretary; and Bill Kellog of Container 
Corporation of America is Treasurer. 

Les Barrett of Cherry-Burrell and Pat Cunningham of 
Marathon Paper Corporation are the new additions to the 
Board of Directors. C. J. Beringer of H. Kohnstamm & 


Company, Inc. has been appointed Publicity Manager for 
the organization. 


North Carolinians Convene 


An ice cream conference was held at North Carolina State 


College on March 9. Featured speakers included W. R. Kiser, 


Production Superintendent, Southern Dairies, Inc., Wilson; 
Dr. R. J. Ramsey, President, Ramsey Laboratories, Inc., 


Cleveland, Ohio; L. G. Drusendahl, The Hubinger Company, 


Keokuk, Iowa; R. A. Simonet, Robert A. Johnston Company, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin; Professor B. E. Goodale, Clemson 
Agricultural College, Clemson, South Carolina; and J. C. 
Abbey, Chief Chemist, Foote and Jenks, Inc., Jackson, 
Michigan. 

The monthly meeting of the North Carolina Dairy Tech- 
nology Society was held in conjunction with the ice cream 
conference. Professor Goodale was the principal speaker at 
the meeting. His topic was “Merchandising Ice Cream.” 


Maryland Course Completed 


The second annual ice cream short course at the Uni- 
versity of Maryland was completed February 1. H. Walter 
Kuhl, McCormick Company, was presented a medal for 
having attained the highest standing in the course. The 
two-week curriculum included mix calculations, mix-making, 
homogenization and testing. Plant operation, sanitation, 
general housekeeping, and maintenance of dairy equipment 
were also covered. Prominent personalities in the industry 
discussed specialized phases of ice cream manufacture in 
guest lectures. 


Illinois Confah Hears Gundlach 


Continuing its series of dairy industry meetings, the Uni 
versity of Illinois held its annual conference for ice cream 
manufacturers April 3 and 4. Soft ice cream and ice milk, 
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control of texture in ice cream, sanitary problems in ice 
cream, quick fat tests for ice cream, and factors affecting 
consumer preference for fruit ice cream were among the topics 
discussed. A feature of the meeting was a talk at the lunch- 
eon by G. P. Gundlach on “What We Can Do to Increase 
Ice Cream Sales.” All meetings were held on the campus of 
the University of Illinois at Urbana. 


Babcock Un “Coliform Organisms” 


The Nebraska Dairy Technology Society met in Lincoln 
March 8. C. J. Babcock, Dairy Technologist, Research Divi- 
sion, United States Department of Agriculture, discussed 
the “Significance of Coliform Organisms in Milk and Milk 
Products.” 

The meeting was planned to coincide with the Dairy In- 
dustry Conference held at the University of Nebraska Dairy 
Husbandry Department, Lincoln, Nebraska, March 6 to 9, 

The Nebraska Dairy Technology Society’s membership 
consists of University Staff members, plant and laboratory 
personnel from firms processing and manufacturing dairy 
products, health department, and equipment and supply repres 
sentatives interested in the improvement of dairy products. 

Newely elected officers are: Dr. L. K. Crowe, Presidentj 
D. O. Radenbaugh, Vice President: C. E. Farley, Treasurerg 
and Ardith Von Housen, Secretary. 


beorgia Course Held 


A special ice cream short course was given at the Uni- 
versity of Georgia, Athens, on March 21 and 22. Speakers 
included Dr. P. H. Tracy, University of Illinois; Ben- 
jamin P. Forbes, President, Benjamin P. Forbes Company, 
Cleveland; Professor Thomas B. Harrison, University of 
Tennessee; O. E. Ross, National Pectin Products Company, 
Chicago; Robert C. Hibben, Executive Secretary of the 
International Association of Ice Cream Manufacturers; 
Claude Wells, Whitson Products Division, The Borden 
Company, New York City; and Dr. John Sheuring, Uni- 


versity of Georgia. An Ice Cream Clinic was a feature of 
the meetings. 


Illinois Society Visits Lah 


The March 14 meeting of the Central Illinois Dairy Tech- 
nology Society was held at Murphy’s, Farmington Road, 
Peoria. Prior to the meeting, members were conducted on a 
tour of the Northern Regional Research Laboratory in Peoria. 

The speaker of the evening, R. T. Milner, Director of the 
Northern Regional Research Laboratory gave an interesting 
talk on the purpose, organization, and achievements of the 
Laboratory. Research at this Laboratory and the work of its 
pilot plant developed the medium and microorganisms neces- 
sary to produce penicillin on a commercial basis. 


The next meeting is scheduled for April 11 at the Hotel 
Orlando, Decatur, Illinois. 
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WALNUT GROWERS NAME DAPSON 


George W. Dapson has been appointed Eastern district 
sales representative for the California Walnut Growers As- 
sociation, it was announced recently by General Manager W. 
T. Webber. The association packs and markets over 80 per 
cent of all walnuts grown in California under its Diamond 
and Emerald Brands. 

Mr. Dapson was previously connected with Armour & 
Company, and more recently with Hy-Grade Food Products 
in sales and promotion work. In his new position of regional 
sales representative, Mr. Dapson will cover the North At- 
lantic states and will maintain his headquarters with the 
association’s New York brokers, M. W. Houck & Brother. 
100 Hudson Street, New York City. 


BOARD POSTS TO DALY AND McGILL 


Stein, Hall & Company, Inc., New York City, importers, 
manufacturers and distributors of burlap, starches, tapioca 
flour, adhesives, food products and other commodities, an- 
nounces the election to its Board of Directors of John C. 
Daly, Vice President and Manager of the Burlap Depart 
ment, and of David McGill, President of Stein-Hall Limited, 
Toronto, Ontario, the Canadian subsidiary. 

The firm also announces the appointment of Daniel H. 
Lipman as Assistant General Sales Manager. 

During recent years Mr. Lipman, who has been with the 
company for many years, was manager of the New York 
Sales Office. He will be succeeded by Edwin A. O'Neill, 
formerly Manager of Stein, Hall’s St. Louis Office. Mr. 
O'Neill will move to New York shortly. Until then, the 
New York Sales Office will be in charge of Edwin M. 


Clevan who has been promoted to Associate Manager. 
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LILY-TULIP PARTY ESCAPES FIRE 


Two Lily-Tulip executives, as well as their wives, and the 
wife of a company Director, had a narrow escape from pos- 
sible fatalities or serious harm recently when the 46-foot 
yacht, Sewob II, owned by Arthur Bowes, Director of Lily- 
Tulip and President of Bowes Industries, Inc., burst into 
flames while being fueled at the dock of the Bahia Mar 
Yacht Club, Fort Lauderdale, Florida. 

Walter Amberg, Lily-Tulip Vice President, and Mrs. 
Amberg; Dan Mahony, Merchandising Executive, and Mrs. 
Mahony; and Mrs. Bowes were among those on the burning 
yacht. Also on the yacht were Mr. and Mrs. Dudley Miller, 
and Mr. and Mrs. E. R. Noderer. 
seeing fueling, while members of his party were aboard. 
Burning gasoline suddenly flowed down both sides of the 
yacht’s deck toward the stern, pointed into the water. 

Quick action by the men in the party resulted in the 
rescue of the ladies from the cabin and prevented serious 


Mr. Bowes was over- 


accidents. 


NAMA BODY NAMES PIERSON CHAIRMAN 


John T. Pierson, The Vendo Company, Kansas City, 
Missouri, has been reappointed chairman of the 1951 Finance 
Committee of National Automatic Merchandising Asso- 
ciation, it was announced recently by the group’s President, 


]. B. Lanagan. 


FRED W. BINDER IS DEAD 


Fred W. Binder, President of Binder Bros., Inc., Yankton, 
South Dakota, died February 14. The company that bears 
his name is one of the oldest and largest dairy organizations 


in South Dakota. 
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BRONTE LEICHT JOINS NDC STAFF 


Bronte H. Leicht, Associate Director of Information for 
American Farm Bureau Federation in Washington, D. C., 
for most of the past six years, has joined the staff of the 
National Dairy Council in Chicago as Director of a new 
Department of Information Service, according to NDC 
President Milton Hult. 

In this capacity, Mr. Leicht will be in charge of publicity 
services to newspapers, radio and television stations, maga- 
zines and the dairy trade and farm press. In addition, he 
will serve as editor of the Dairy Councilor, a quarterly pub- 
lication devoted to the program of the Dairy Council 
organization. 

Lloyd H. Geil, who for the past two-and-a-half years, has 
handled press and radio relations, will continue as Director 
of Public Relations with additional responsibilities as co- 
ordinator of NDC services and liaison officer between the 


various NDC departments and the President’s office, Mr. 
Hult said. 


EARL WEED SPEAKS IN WEST 


Earl Weed, Treasurer of Foote and Jenks, sixty-seven-year- 
old vanilla firm in Jackson, Michigan, recently completed 
speaking engagements at Utah State Agricultural College in 
Logan, Utah, and State College of Washington, Pullman, 
Washington. Mr. Weed appeared before ice cream manu- 
facturing students at Utah State on March 9 and Wash- 
ington State on March 14. Mr. Weed also spoke to stu- 
dents at Michigan State College on February 20. 


E. F. DREW APPOINTS LITTLE 


The appointment of Lawrence L. Little as Division 
Manager of the Dairy and 
Special Products Division was 
announced recently by E. F. 
Drew & Company, Inc., New 
York, New York. Mr. Little 
will be in charge of the sales, 
research and development ac- 
tivities of the division. 

Formerly technical director 
of the division, Mr. Little is 
well-known to the trade 
through his many articles in 
various publications on plant sanitation methods, as well as 
the effects of emulsifiers and stabilizers in ice cream. 

He is a graduate of New Mexico A. & M. College and 
holds an M.S. degree from Ohio State University. 


From its entrance in the dairy field with one product four 


LAWRENCE L. LITTLE 


years ago, this division has now over twenty-three products, 
most of which have been developed under Mr. Little’s 
supervision. Salesmen of this division cover most of the East 
and Central States. The division headquarters recently 
moved from New York City to the main plant at Boonton, 
New Jersey. 


JOHN L. ROTH PROMOTED BY YORK 


John L. Roth, a native of New York City, was recently 
named Commercial Sales Manager of York Corporation’s 
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Central District, according to John R. Hertzler, Vice Presi- 
dent and General Sales Manager. A veteran of more than 
twenty years in the air conditioning and refrigeration field, 
Mr. Roth’s territory will include at least portions of the 
states of Illinois, Michigan, Indiana, Wisconsin, Minnesota 
and North Dakota. His office is at 185 North Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago, offices of Westerlin and Campbell Com- 
pany, wholly owned York subsidiary. 


MILLER IS SEALRIGHT SALESMAN 


Harvey M. Miller, Jr., of Skaneateles and Syracuse has 
been appointed mid-New York sales representative by Seal- 
right company, Inc., of Fulton, New York, according to an 
announcement by R. R. McNamara, Sales Manager. 

Mr. Miller represented the Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing 
Co., in the northeastern states and conducted his own Up- 
state Weather Advertising Company, out of Skaneateles. He 
is an alumnus of Cornell and served in the Air Force in 
World War II. 

Sealright announced recently a new district organization 
with headquarters in Syracuse in charge of John LeMessurier, 
of Syracuse, a Sealright representative for fifteen years. Mr. 
Millier in the mid-New York State territory is the first ap- 
pointment in the new organization which will serve Eastern 
Pennsylvania and Northern West Virginia as well as Up- 
state New York. Mr. Miller’s territory includes: Syracuse, 
Binghamton, Elmira, Ithaca, Auburn, Cortland, Croning, 
Hornell, Oswego, Fulton, Oneida and their vicinities. 
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JOHN W. FOX DIES 
John W. Fox, fifty-four, died March 14 in his home at 


5720 Stony Island Avenue, after an illness of three months. 
Mr. Fox was Treasurer of the 
Krim-Ko Corporation. He 
came to Krim-Ko from the 
Miehle 
Manufacturing Company in 
1926. 


Printing Press & 


In the early days, Mr. Fox 
k a leading role in the 


Kim- 
Ko Corporation of Canada, 


too 

inauguration of the 

JOHN W. FOX Limited, and only recently he 

had moved to New York City to manage the company’s 

Eastern plant and institute an expansion program for the 

company on the Eastern seaboard. He had spent some time 

in the East for the company before World War II and had 
a wide acquaintance there. 

Mr. Fox is survived by his widow, Joan; his mother; one 

daughter, Helen Fox Parker; and a grandson, Ernest 


Michael. 


DR. TORGESEN TAKES RESEARCH POST 


Dr. John L. Torgesen, formerly a Fellow of the Corn 
Industries Research Foundation, located in the National 
Bureau of Standards, Washington, D. C., has joined the 
Research Department of Clinton Foods, Inc., Clinton, Iowa. 


LOOK OVER THESE 
PLUS FEATURES 





e Ultra Light weight All-Aluminum structure 
throughout. 


e Rugged construction for longer life. 
e Custom Built to meet specific needs. 


e Designed for maximum ease of loading and 
unloading. 


SOUTHERN DAIRIES PROMOTES TWO 


Hammond G. Storm has been appointed manager of the 
Southern Dairies Asheville, North Carolina territory. With 
the firm since 1926, Mr. Storm has been a salesman, sales 
manager, and assistant manager for the National Dairy Prod- 
ucts Corporation subisidary. 

F. Howard Suttle has been named sales manager of the 
Asheville operation. Mr. Suttle has been with the organiza- 
tion since 1947, 


HAGER BECOMES NORTHVILLE VP 


W. B. “Bill” Hager, nationally known Southern ice cream 
manufacturer, has joined Northville Laboratories, Inc., as 
Vice President with responsi- 

bility for the sale of vanilla 

throughout the country, C. 

E. Langfield, President of 

Northville Laboratories, an- 


nounced recently. 


Mr. Hager, former Presi- 
dent of the Union Ice Cream 
Company of Nashville, Tenn- 
essee, an afhliate of National 
Dairy Products Corporation, 
brings to his new connection twenty-five years of operation 
and management experience in the ice cream industry. 

With training in the wholesale drug business as a back- 
ground, Mr. Hager joined Union Ice Cream Company as a 
salesman; two years later he was made General Manager and 
for the past sixteen years he has served as President. Under 
his direction, National Dairy’s Nashville plant grew to be 
one of the largest and most modern ice cream manufacturing 
establishments in the South. 


W. B. HAGER 


Mr. Hager is a director of the International Association 
of Ice Cream Manufacturers, he is Past President and 
Director of the Southern Association of Ice Cream Manu- 
facturers, a Past President and Director of the Tennessee 
Dairy Products Association and a Director and executive 
committee member of the Nashville Dairy Council. 

While devoting his full attention to national sales of 
vanilla for Northville Laboratories, Inc., which has its plant 
in Northville, Michigan, Mr. Hager will remain with 
Union Ice Cream Company as Chairman of the Board. 


PAGE DAIRY ELECTS 


Henry A. Page, Jr. has been elected President of Page 
Dairy Company, Toledo, Ohio. Arnold H. Page has been 
named Vice President. The two executives were also elected 
directors, along with Roland Rogers, Karl M. McKee, 
Thomas H. Kiley, and Benjamin B. Boals. 


JOE JONES PROMOTED 


All these and many more outstanding features are yours 
with our Custom Built All-Aluminum refrigerated bodies. 
Let us quote on your requirements. 


Joseph F. Jones has been promoted to Manager of the 
Macon, Georgia operation of Southern Dairies, Inc. He has 
been with the firm since May, 1946, beginning as a re- 
frigeration service man and then becoming sales representa- 
tive at Atlanta. 

| Garnet E. Davis has been transferred to Cloverland Dairy 
| Products Division in New Orleans as Superintendent of 
| Production of milk and ice cream. 


Pioneers in All-Aluminum Structure 


BARRY & BAILY CO. 


2421 NO. 27 ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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CLINTON ANNOUNCES PERSONNEL CHANGES 


The appointment of H. A. Bendixen, formerly Sales 
Manager of Primary Bulk Products for Clinton Foods Inc., 
as General Sales Manager of the Corn Processing Division 
of Clinton Foods, has been announced by Carl Whiteman, 
Vice President. 

A. C. Junge, formerly manager of the Starch Depart- 
ment, will succeed Mr. Bendixen as Manager of the Primary 
Bulk Products Department. Both men have 
Clinton Foods for their entire business careers. 

Mr. Bendixen, who will have his headquarters at Clinton 
Foods’ main office in Clinton, Iowa, will be in charge of all 
sales for the Corn Processing Division, which has sales offices 
and brokerage representation all over the United States. Mr. 
Junge will be responsible for sales of the principal bulk 
products. 

These two men, together with R. A. Swanson, Sales 
Manager of the Feed and Oil Department and Dr. J. M. 
Newton, Manager of the Technical Sales Department, will 
constitute the executive group in Clinton which will operate 
the sales in Corn Processing Division. 


been with 


CLINTON FOODS NAMES JOHN SEARCH 


John M. Search has been named manager of Clinton 
Foods New York sales office handling corn products, accord- 
ing to Carl Whiteman, Vice President. Mr. Search, who 
is located at 120 Wall Street, will be responsible for Clinton 
bulk sales, principally corn syrup, starch and dextrose, in 
the metropolitan New York area. 

Mr. Search, who has been in the corn refining industry 
since 1928, was connected with the Benham Company prior 
to his joining Clinton Foods in 1949. 


NESTLE’S APPOINTS SCHOLL 
Donald Cady, Vice President of Nestle’s Chocolate Com- 


pany, Inc., announces the appointment of Julian S. Scholl as 
Manager of the Grocery Products Division. The products 
under Mr. Scholl’s supervision are: Nestle’s EverReady Co- 
coa, Semi-Sweet Chocolate, Quik and Nestle’ Cookie Mix. 


DIXIE ANNOUNCES PERSONNEL CHANGES 


The Dixie Cup Company has announced two changes in 
its food container and automatic drink vending division. 
Harry B. Hustwick has been transferred from the south- 
east to New England and will cover the states of Maine, 
New Hampshire, eastern Vermont, eastern Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, and eastern Connecticut. Richard Bonner will 
replace Mr. Hustwick in the southeast, covering the states of 
Florida, Georgia, Alabama, and eastern Tennessee. Jack 
Montgomery, who formerly covered the New England terri- 
tory being taken over by Mr. Hustwick, has been trans- 
ferred to Easton on an executive assignment. 


HAWAIIAN TRIP FOR MR. & MRS. OTTO 
Mr. and Mrs. Elmer B. Otto, of Orto’s Ice Cream and 


Dairy Product Stores, have been vacationing in the Hawaiian 
Islands. They have paid visits to ice cream manufacturers 
in that part of the world, and were scheduled also to visit 
Mexico City and other scenic points south of the border. 
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SUTHERLAND APPOINTS HICKS 


Sutherland Paper Company Kalamazoo, Michigan an- 
nounces the appointment of S. G. Hicks to its field sales 
torce. 

Mr. Hicks had previous 
sales experience in the paper- 
board field prior to joining the 
Sutherland sales force and in 
addition completed an inten- 
sive training program before 

' taking over his new territory. 

His territory consists of 
Illinois, and Iowa with head- 
quarters in Davenport, Iowa. 

He will sell the complete Sutherland line, including whole- 
sale and direct items. 


S. G. HICKS 


LOUIS MINICK DIES 


Louts Minick, head of Minick Ice Cream Company, Log 
Angeles, California, died March 26, at the age of 57. He 
was buried the following day at Home of Peace Cemetery, 
East Los Angeles. 

Mr. Minick had built an outstanding reputation in Souths 
ern California, and had earned the friendship and respect 
of all ice cream and supplymen with whom he came in cons 
tact. His funeral drew hundreds from the industry whe 
paid respects to this independent operator in a city of 
giant concerns. 

Mr. Minick was trusted by large and small business ment 
in Los Angeles, the city of price wars. He served often as 
an intermediary in the working out of competitive problems 
(such as the recent price war). 

Some years ago Mr. Minick sold his large dairy farm 
and subsequently helped engineer the Blendall mixer, a soft 
ice cream converter. 

Surviving are his wife and four children. His two sons- 
in-law remain active in the Minick plant. He’ll be sorely 
missed in the industry. 


MRS. SIEGEL CIVES BIRTH 


A first child was born to Mr. and Mrs. Seymour Siegel © 
in Los Angeles on March 22. Mr. Siegel manages the west 
coast branch of American Food Labs., Brooklyn, New York. 
His wife ‘s the daughter of Joseph Glaubman, and sister of 
Milton Glaubman, heads of the well-known flavor and 
stabilizer firm. 

The baby, a boy, was named Mark Steven Siegel. He 
weighed 8 pounds, 3 ounces at birth. 





BULLETIN! 
As the April issue of ICE CREAM FIELD went 


to press, word was received from Washington, 
D. C. that the Federal hearings on the question 
of definitions and standards of identity for ice 
cream and related dairy products have been ad- 
journed until April 9, at which time the topic of 
discussion will be “flavors.” Sessions have been 
held continuously by the Food and Drug Ad- 


ministration since February 14. 
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FEBRUARY ICE CREAM PRODUCTION DROPS 


Production of ice cream in the United States, estimated at 
31,905,000 gallons in February, was 3 per cent smaller than 
the February output last year and was | per cent below the 
5-year, 1945-49 average for the month, the Bureau of Agri 
cultural Economics reports. —, 

Compared with the January production on the calendar 
month basis, the February output declined 5 per cent 
contra-seasonally; however, on an average daily basis it gained 
6 per cent. Severe winter weather in the first half of February 
was followed later in the month by mildness and as a result, 
average temperatures were below normal only in Florida and 
southeastern coastal Strips. 

For the first two months of 1951, estimated production of 
ice cream totaled 65,315,000 gallons, a gain of | per cent 
over the production of the corresponding months of 1950. 
The butterfat content of ice cream in February averaged 
12.3 per cent, compared with 12.4 per cent in January and 
12.2 per cent in February a year ago. 

Sherbet production in the United States during February, 
estimated at 810,000 gallons, was 16 per cent above February 
1950, but was 26 per cent less than the 1945-49 February 
average. Between January and February, output decreased 
9 per cent, compared with a 9-per cent gain last year and 
the 5-year, 1945,49, average advance of 21 per cent. 


ACE MOVES EXECUTIVE OFFICES 


Increased sales and expanded production of Ace Cabinet 
Corporation have necessitated moving of the firm’s executive 
ofices to larger quarters. According to Milton Herzer, 
1457 
Broadway will house the administrative branch of the organi- 
zation. The main plant remains in New Bedford, Massa- 
chusetts. 


Executive Vice President, the New York ofhices at 





CHARLES BRANNAN, United States Secretary of Agriculture, is 
the recipient of a cherry-vanilla ice cream pie in the accompany- 
ing photograph. He's doubly lucky because the donor is pretty 
Joyce English, otherwise known as the National Cherry Queen. 
Looking on are (left to right) Robert C. Hibben, Executive Secre- 
tary of the International Association of Ice Cream Manufacturers, 
Secretary Brannan, Miss English, and George Hennerich, Managing 
Director of the Ice Cream Merchandising Institute. 





FAUST: DAIRY EQUIPMENT “DISREGARDED” 


Dairy and other food processing equipment is being dis- 
regarded by National Production Authority in the allocation 
of scarce materials, Howard P. Faust, Buffalo manufacturer 
who represented members of Dairy Industries Supply As- 
sociation before the House Committee on Agriculture, 
charged in Washington on March 20. Mr. Faust, chairman 
of the association’s committee on the essentiality of dairy 
processing equipment, during World War II was in charge 
of War Production Board’s allocation program for the in- 
dustry. 

He told the Committee of appeals for relief by two com- 
panies. “They had the support of the Department of Agri- 
culture,” he explained. “There was conveyed to the National 
Production Authority, for the Secretary of Agriculture, the 
Secretary’s own justification of these special appeals for re- 
lief, because they were recognized by the Department of 
Agriculture, as the claimant agency for the food industry, 
to be significant appeals. The appeals were presented to 
NPA by the companies and representatives of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture just four weeks ago today. The appeals 
have not yet been granted. Numerous other appeals have 
shared their fate. Clearly something is wrong here.” 

Last Fall, he related, at the invitation of the Department 
of Agriculture, the dairy industry group helped draft an 
emergency plan to assure that milk would continue to be 
processed. 

“From the beginning of the emergency onward,” he said, 
“we have advocated an immediate materials allocations pro- 
gram to maintain the dairy industries on a maintenance, re- 
pair and necessary replacement basis. There has been no 
effective action in response. Food is something the National 
Production Authority appears to take for granted.” 

He advocated a present course, “workable from both ends,” 
to cut off non-essential uses of critical materials and channel 
them into essential purposes. 


GOOD HUMOR PROFITS DOWN 


Net profit for 1950 achieved by the Good Humor Corpo- 
ration was substantially under the 1949 figure, according to 
the annual report to stockholders, released recently by Joseph 
A. Meehan, President of the company. 

While profits in 1949 amounted to $697,878, last year's 
net total dropped to $183,957. This reduction in profit was 
attributed to a strike by Good Humor employees which 


lasted for one month during what is normally the peak of the 


season. The company has since negotiated a five-year con- 
tract which, in the words of Mr. Meehan, “should insure 
uninterrupted operations for that length of time.” Mr. Mee- 
han also blamed “the poorest weather conditions in thirty 
years” for the decrease in profits. 

During 1950, the firm established a distributorship in 
Philadelphia and operations during the season “proved satis- 
factory.” In view of the uncertain economic conditions at 
the present time, no expansion of Good Humor facilities 
is anticipated in 1951. 
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ALEX EISENBERG HONORED 


The employees of Sunnydale Farms, Inc. rendered a 
testimonial dinner to its President, Alex Eisenberg, on the 
occasion of his Silver Jubilee in the Dairy Industry on March 
17, 1951, at the Garfield Temple, Brooklyn, New York. 

Mr. Eisenberg started in the milk business in 1926, oper- 
ating one wholesale milk route. The present organization 
consists of a pasteurizing and bottling plant in Brooklyn, 
with 25 wholesale routes serving stores and restaurants in 
Greater New York and Long Island with a full line of milk, 
in bottles, containers and cans, sweet cream, sour cream, 
buttermilk, butter and ice cream mix. 


Also three country plants, receiving and shipping fluid 
milk to New York City; one country plant manufacturing 
sweet cream, spray skim milk powder, butter, condensed 


milk and buttermilk; two country butter manufacturing 


plants; and an ice cream manufacturing plant in Brooklyn, 
featuring Andre French ice cream, and a full line of ice 
cream novelties. 

In the twenty-five years thaa Mr. Eisenberg has been in 
the dairy business he has surrounded himself with key men 
who have grown with him in his varied dairy enterprises. 
Forty of his employees have been in his employ continuously 
for periods ranging from ten to 23 years. 


MILPRINT STARTS MOVE TO NEW PLANT 


Moving into a new plant has been started by Milprint, Inc., 
printing and packaging material converter firm located in 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

The Company’s Plant #5 has already moved into the new 
building. The entire move is being planned so that produc- 
tion is interrupted as little as possible, according to William 
Heller, board chairman. 

Plant 5 was the company’s sealing department, in which 
pliofilm, polyethylene and other special films are sealed for 
packaging purposes—such as the tubes in which sausages etc. 
are packed. It is also doing sealing of packaging for defense 
goods manufacturers. The bag department, which makes 
various types of bags for the food industry, will be the next 
to move. 

When the move is completed, possibly by the end of July, 
five of the firm’s Milaukee plants will be housed in the new 
building. The site covers an area of twenty-two acres located 
at 4200 North Holton Street, Milwaukee. 


STANDARD FRUIT GROUP CONVENES 


President Paul R. Foote reports an “enthusiastic” meeting 
of the company’s executives with the field sales organization 
of Standard Fruit Product Company of Cincinnati, besides 
sessions from February 12 to 14, at the Hotel Gibson and 
the plant laboratory. 

Those in atendance were given practical information against 
the background of several ice cream plants in the Greater 
Cincinnati area. The field men were enthusiastic about the 
sales developing on the Sugarnut Chocolate Butter Flake, 
manufacturing methods for which have been developed over 
a three-year period in plants large and small. The field men 
edited copy for a new Flake folder to be issued as soon as 
it can be lithozraphed. 


Reading from right to left in the photograph above were 
the participants at the Sales Meeting: Paul J. Neuman, 
Excel Dairy Sales, Omaha, Nebraska; William Cleary, 
Ludwig Lockhart Company, Inc., Minneapolis, Minnesota; 
Lee Vetter, Ludwig Lockhart Company; Carl Heydman, 
Excel Dairy Sales, Omaha, Nebraska; George Nelson, Lud- 
wig Lockhart Company; Ed Gilmore, Excel Dairy Sales; 
George Paetznick, Ludwig Lockhart Company; Jack Carmi- 
chael, Michigan and Ohio representative; Jim Lockhart, 
Ludwig Lockhart Company; Joe Kniffin, Ohio, Indiana and 
Kentucky representative; R. O. Sebree, Southern District 
Sales Manager; Frank H. Payne, Jr., Secretary-Treasurer; 
William Thomas, Virginia representative; George Haas, New 
York State representative; Frank H. Payne, Sr., chairman 
of the Board; Lyle Barnes, New Jersey and Maryland 
representative; Paul R. Foote; Julius W. Hummel, Illinois 
representative; Albert W. Risch, Sales Promotion Manager; 
George R. Nelson, Ohio and Indiana representative; James 
R. Welch, Ohio and Pennsylvania representative. 


INCREASE YOUR SALES—DEVELOP THE 
PROFITABLE “OUTDOOR” MARKET WITH 


ACORN VENDERS 


Prices from $44.50. Prompt Delivery 


wheels’’ develop substantial new business. Beautiful, 


making possibilities. Ask us for data. 
VENDING PRODUCTS DIVISION 





| 4605-11 W. 21st St. 


Mic 


Established 1921 


Increased volume — increased prestige! ‘Ice cream stores on 


stream- 
lined, attention-compelling equipment means important money- 


ACORN SHEET METAL MFG. CO., INC. 
Chicago 50, ill. 


A complete line of Carts, Junior Carts, 
Tricycles, Trailers, Shoulder Boxes. 
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BORDEN PRESIDENT OPTIMISTIC 


The Borden Company’s total gallonage and sales of ice 
cream were higher in 1950, but profits declined, Theodore G. 
Montague, President, disclosed last month in his Annual Re- 
port to Stockholders and Employees. However, he said that 
the future of Borden’s ice cream business now appears 
brighter than at any time during the last several years. 

“The inability of sales prices to keep pace with the advanc- 
ing costs and in_lationary period affected profits,” he said in 
the 1950 report. “Lowered sales volume in some operations 
was a contributing factor. Costs of supplies began rising 
early in the spring and raw product costs in mid-summer. 
Service costs were generally higher throughout the year. 
Traditionally, ice cream prices lag behind costs, largely be- 
cause of an understandable hesitancy to raise prices in so 
highly competitive a business. Thus, price advances were 
delayed and, in some instances, failed to cover the advancing 
costs.” 

These factors, he added, were offset to some extent by the 
development of promising new territory. Borden’s expanded 
its operations to cover large and populous areas in Alabama, 
Georgia and South Carolina. Located in a region having a 
good sales potential, these newly acquired units had a limited 
effect on this year’s results but should make a better con- 
tribution in 1951, Mr. Montague said. 

Total sales of The Borden Company and its consolidated 
subsidiaries for 1950 were $631,114,120, gaining about 3 per 


cent over the $613,763,267 sales for 1949 as Borden’s re- 








STURDY, SANITARY 
DIPPERWELLS 


The most durable on the market. Inlet and 
outlet connections give proper water circula- 
tion to meet health standards. Solid one piece 
aluminum construction. Bright polished finish. 


TAKE - HOME 
SPADES 


ideal for take home 








tie-in promotions. 
Low price to ice 
cream manufactur- 
ers. Highly pol: 
ished 
finish. 


SCOOP-RITE company 


788 Wilde St. Detroit, Michigan 








Bordens 





DISTINCT COLORS for each flavor or flavor combination, natural 
color product illustrations on main panels, and names of flavors 
on all six panels are features of the new Borden Company line of 
ice cream packages being manufactured by Bloomer Bros. Com- 
pany. Designed by Frank Gianninoto, the new packages will re- 
tain the “Elsie the Cow” brand identification trademark. 





corded a higher output of goods at lower selling prices. Re- 
duced sales prices reflected the lower farm prices that pre- 
vailed during the year, Mr. Montague said. 

Net income was $20,147,073, a decline of 8 per cent from 
the record $21,890,476 earned in 1949. Earnings were $4.69 
per share as compared with $5.10 the year before. The rate 
of profit was 3.19 cents per dollar of sales as compared with 
3.57 in 1949, and a 20-year average of 3.14 cents. New 
federal income and excess profits taxes brought payments to 
a level $2,100,000 higher than they would have been under 
the old rates. U. S. and Canadian income taxes totaled 
$15,731,165, compared with $12,870,762 in 1949. 

Dividends amounted to $2.80 per share, up 10 cents from 
the $2.70 paid in 1949 and the highest in 19 years. In 
1931, Borden’s paid $3.00 per share plus a 3 per cent stock 
dividend. 

Current assets totaled $138,458,720 and current liabilities 
$37,103,615, leaving a balance of $101,355,105 as net work- 
ing capital. This was 5 per cent less than the record high 
of $106,653,894 in 1949. The chief reason for the lowered 
working capital, Mr. Montague said, was the use of funds 
to pay for the capital expenditures. 

Authorizations for capital expenditures in 1951 are expected 
to total $18,000,000, to be used chiefly for the replacement 
of equipment, the expansion of markets and the development 
of new products. Depreciation accruals will provide only 
about $11,350,000 of this amount. Depreciation accruals in 
1950 amounted to $10,400,000 and were $6,000,000 less than 
the amount required for capital expenditures during the year. 


H. A. JOHNSON PLANS OPEN HOUSE 

On the afternoons of May 1, 2 and 3, H. A. Johnson 
Company, for seventy-five years manufacturers and dis- 
tributors of foods and food equipment for the bakery, in- 
stitutional, restaurant, confectionery and ice cream trades, 
will spread the welcome mat at the firm’s new Boston plant 
for general “Open House.” The new plant is located at 155 
North Beacon Street, the Brighton District of Boston. 
Guided tours of the complete plant, equipment display room 
and warehouse will be conducted. 
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DAIRY PRICE SUPPORT PROGRAM 
ANNOUNCED 


Dairy price supports for the year beginning April 1, at 
levels needed to encourage adequate milk production to meet 
civilian and defense requirements, were announced in Feb- 
ruary by the United States Department of Agriculture. 

The the support operations which 
ended March 31, will support prices of manufacturing milk 
and butterfat at national average prices of about $3.60 per 
hundred-weight for manufacturing milk of 3.95 percent 
butterfat (yearly average test) and 67.6 cents per pound for 
butterfar. 


program, to follow 


The announced support prices are equal to 87 percent of 
the parity equivalent price for manufacturing milk and 90 
percent of parity for butterfat. (The parity equivalent price 
for manufacturing milk is 88.5 percent of the U. S. parity 
price for all milk sold by farmers at wholesale to plants and 
dealers.) 

Price support for milk and butterfat is mandatory under 
the Agricultural Act of 1949 at the level, between 75 and 90 
percent of parity, which is necessary to assure an adequate 
national supply. The program will support the price of all 
milk sold by farmers. 


CONTEST DEFERRED BY LILY-TULIP 


The national contest for the ace Ice Cream Soda and 
Sundae Mixer, scheduled to be held in March and April, has 
been postponed by the Lily-Tulip Cup Corporation, according 
to an announcement by Dan Mahony, Merchandising 
Executive of that company. 

Mr. Mahony explained that the present time was inop- 
portune for such a contest because paper cups and containers 
are considered essential to the war effort in many fields. 
“They are,” he said, “extensively used by the Army and 
Navy, also for hospital, medical and dental services—and 
for ‘on the job’ feeding to save time and labor in manu- 
facturing plants engaged in defense orders. But we hope the 
time comes soon when we can go out and pick another soda 
fountain champ!” 

The contest, instituted last year as an annual event to 
stimulate originality in the creation of ice cream dishes and 
drinks had its first winner in Mrs. Anne Foster of Chicago. 
Competing against other highly-skilled soda-and-sundae archi- 
tects in the National Restaurant Show, Anne Foster won the 
title of “Mrs. Mixrite” with a drool-provoking nine-scoop 
sundae constructed like a snow man, including such in- 
gredients as gumdrops, nuts, syrups, animal crackers, pink and 
green whipped cream and, of course, ice cream. 


BORDEN AWARDS TO NINE 


For outstanding research contributions, nine Ame-cican sci- 
entists were presented Borden awards of a gold medal and 
$1,000 during 1950, according to an annual di-ecto-y just 
issued by The Borden Company Foundation. Since estab- 
lishment of the awards in 1936, ninety presentations have 
been made. The purpcese of the Borden awards is to recog- 
nize and encourage outstanding research related to food and 
nutrition in the United States and Canada, the Foudation 
said. Eight professional and scientific associations adminis- 
ter the program each year; currently there are nine annual 
awards. 
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FOR RETAIL DELIVERY 


of ice Cream, Butter, Cheese, Frozen Foods 


ICE CREAM 
CONTAINER 


The Town Ice Cream Container makes door-to-door delivery of ice 
cream practical and efficient. With only five to seven pounds of Dry 
ice, it keeps ice cream hard-frozen over a ten-hour period. Tested 
and approved by leading dairies. Cork insuloted. Metal exterior ond 
interior. Forty-quart capacity. Write for specifications. 


TOWN EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
1325 North Capitol + Indianapolis, Indiana 


LIMPERT BROS. ADDS TO PLANT 


Limpert Brothers, Inc., of Vineland, New Jersey, manu- 
facturers of flavors and toppings for the ice cream industry, 
announce the completion of an addition to the main manu- 
facturing building. This unit, to be devoted exclusively to 
the processing of Maraschino and Oxheart cherries for ice 
cream and soda fountains, is another step in Limpert’s pro- 
gram of developing better methods of production. 

The addition is now being equipped with modern ma- 
chinery and within the next few months will be in full 
operation, processing cherries from raw fruit to finished 
product on an assembly line schedule. 


SUTHERLAND SALES UP 36% 


Net sales for the year ended December 31, 1950 amounted 
to $39,462,410, as compared to $29,036,913 in 1949, the 
Sutherland Paper Company revealed in its annual report to 
stockholders. This represents an inc-ease of thirty-six per 
cent. 

Net earnings for 1950 were $2,784,850, as compared to 
$1,613,629 in 1949. The 1950 earnings amount to $7.66 
per share on common stock, after allocation of $4.25 per 
share for preferred stock. From the 1950 earnings, the Di- 
rectors declared dividends totaling $2.50 per share on the 
common stock, the same amount as in 1949. This represents 
the twenty-eighth consecutive dividend paid by the company. 

Sutherland produced 141,920 tons of paperboard in 1950, 
compared to 112,657 tons in 1949, an increase of twenty-six 
per cent. 
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A service toyou.... 
the Supplier! 


Here is a complete, up-to-date refer 
Lells 
vou which accounts are bad credit 

risks 


prospects 
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SYRUP ano SUGAR 
FOR FLAVORING 


Write for further particulars from the 
World's Largest Packers of 
Pure Maple Products 


ence on dairy manutacturers 


Gives a complete list of all 
including kev individ 
ual’s name, products manufactured, 
size of plant, CREDIT RATING. 


[his information saves hundreds of 
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MAPLE SUGAR (0., INC. 


ST. JOHNSBURY, VERMONT 


Uh 


CONTAINER CORPORATION INCOME RISES 

According to Walter P. Paepcke, Chairman, preliminary 
hgures indicate Container Corporation of America’s earnings 
for the year ended December 31, 1950 equal slightly more 
than $5.85 compared with $4.23 for the year 1949 computed 
on the basis of the new $10 par value common stock. 

Total earnings for 1950 will be somewhat over $12,000,000 
after all charges including provisions for depreciation and all 
Federal (including excess profits), state, and local taxes com- 
pared with $114,770,000 the year before, an increase of 35°%. 
January shipments were at a new all-time high. 


FORREST BAKING EXPANDS 

The Forrest Baking Corporation, manufacturer of sugar 
cones for Mr. Big and Frozen Drumstick for the Chicago 
area, has enlarged plant facilities and added new equipment, 
according to Robert Forrest, President. Mr. Forrest states 
that the added production capacity will enable the company 
to serve the additional volume of business more efficiently. 

The Forrest Baking Corporation also announces the pur- 
chase of rights to Milk-E sugar cones in the Midwest and 
will now manufacture under both that and the Sugar Shell 
Products of the 


under the latter label for the past two years. 


rames. company have been turned out 





RECENT INSTALLATION of a forty-gallon Stanley Knight soda 
fountain has been reported by the Main Drug Store, Thomson, 
Georgia. A sanitary sink section and refrigerated salad unit have 
also been added. Pictured above is the new fountain unit. 





dollars annually! 


Write tor details 





DAIRY CREDIT BUREAU 


1740 Greenleaf Ave., Chicago 26, Illinois 


CHERRY-BURRELL BRIEFS BOSTON REPS 


Cherry-Burrell Company of Boston recently called in all 
of its salesmen for a special sales conference and briefing on 
Schaefer ice cream cabinets. The company was appointed 
Schaefer distributor for New England in January, and brings 
to its distributorship a well rounded sales organization and 
broad experience in all types of dairy and ice cream equip- 
ment. 

George Jutras, District Factory Representative for Schafer 
in New England, conducted the meeting in cooperation with 
R. P. Ziegler and R. E. Corthell of the Cherry-Burrell Cor- 
poration. Complete stocks of the thirteen models in the 
Schaefer line are being carried in Boston and at branch 
points to give prompt deliveries to New England ice cream 
manufacturers. 


Pictured above (at the conference) are, standing, left to 
right: Dick Marsh, Lionel Lovedey, Ray Campbell, Allie 
Washburn, Larry Hunt, and Carl Christensen. Seated, in 
the same order, are: Bob Delano, Pat Colilla, R. E. Corthell, 
George Jutras, Mert Perry, and Angus Shipley. 


SEALTEST “BIG TOP” ON TV 


The glamour and excitement of the circus came to tele- 
vision viewers of “Sealtest Big Top” when that hour-long 
prozram made its debut January 27, at 12 noon, EST, on 
CBS-TV. Brought to TV audiences by National Dairy 
Prducts Corporation for its Sealtest Ice Cream and Milk 
Products, “Big Top” featured top acts in circusdom with 
Jack Sterling as ringmaster. 

The show originated in the Camden, New Jersey Hall 
near Philadelphia. 
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JOHN BEACH, INC. IS ESTABLISHED 


Formation of a new company, John Beach, Inc., has been 
announced by its President, John J. Beach. The company 
will supply the ice cream trade with certified colors, essential 
oils, and allied products. John H. Beach is Vice President 


of the company. 


VAN LEER MARKS PLANT ANNIVERSARY 


The Van Leer Chocolate Corporation suppliers of chocolate 
for the ice cream trade, recently celebrated the first anni- 
versary of its plant in Jersty City, New Jersey, L. K. Van 
Leer, President of the firm, and Wilson C. Rich, Vice Presi- 
dent, stated in an interview marking the occasion that the 


keynote of their operations has been and will continue to be 
“quality.” Van Leer has imported quality cocoas for more 
than twenty years, and the firm’s Holland Dutch Cocoas are 
now used by many ice cream manufacturers. 

New equipment has been installed at the plant to give a 
“quality-controlled” product, according to the firm’s ex- 
ecutives. “All raw materials are tested before use, and the 
production process is laboratory controlled throughout to 
assure uniformity in all Van Leer Chocolates,” it was said. 

Van Leer roasts and grinds the cocoa beans to make 
chocolate liquors especially for the ice cream trade. Another 
prominent item in the Van Leer line is the liquid coating 
for ice cream bars called “Freezcote.” According to Mr. Rich, 
“the firm uses its own specially made chocolate liquors and 
straight coconut oils, without substitutes, and endeavors to 
make a coating that will have high coverage and fast drying 
characteristics.” 

Mr. Rich anticipates an increase in interest this season in 
stick confections and consequently in chocolate coatings. The 
“pop” has come back into its own since the demise of the 
five-cent item, he said. As a dime seller, Mr. Rich predicted, 
the chocolate-covered “pop” will 
again be a profitable product. 





VAN LEER Chocolate Corporation's 
plant is pictured in part in the ad- 
jacent composite photograph. At the 
top, left to right, a production man 
tests a batch in the chocolate mixer; 
a view of the control panel of an 
automatically - controlled tempering 
unit; front view of a Lehmann choco- 
late depositor at work. Below, J. R. 
Brehm, plant chemist, and Gloria 
Gallagher, assistant lab director, in- 
spect samples: plant manager Joseph 
Romano is seen near one of five giant 
Buhler refiners. 
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NEW SWEDEN REPS APPOINTED 


Appointment of two new dealers in the Pacific Northwest 
by the Sweden Freezer Manufacturing Company, makers of 
soft ice cream and frozen custard machines, was announced 
recently. These firms, the Langford Refrigeration Company 
located in Everett, and Cheatham & Carter of Olympia, now 
give the freezer firm more thorough coverage of these areas. 

The Langford firm, founded by W. L. Langford in 1936, 
has been in operation since this date, growing steadily with 
the expanding refrigeration field. In addition to the Sweden 
Line, the firm carries Koch refrigerators. 

Cheatham & Carter was formed in 1930 by F. C. Cheatham 
as a commercial refrigeration sales and service firm. R. T. 
Carter joined the expanding firm as a partner in 1945. Ad- 
ditional lines were taken on, the Sweden line being the 
latest, and the company is now regarded as one of the out- 
standing refrigeration sales and service firms in the Olympia 
area. 








LEO VAN LEER, President of the company that bears his name, 


is pictured above in an informal pose with Vice President Wilson 


Rich (left). 











A GOOD IDEA, BUT..... 


Community spirit and sound advertising princi- 
ples are behind the recent gift of an electrically- 
controlled scoreboard to Bradley University by the 

J. D. Ros- 

zell Com- 

pany, mak- 

ers of the 
‘ Sealtest 

brand of 

ice cream in 
12-MONR a: the Peoria, 
£3 MELCHIORRE Pw Illinois 
l40TT loin area. But 
ZS-PREECE =f | unless 
O-SCHLICTMANN Fy something 
32-BEHNKE fy. | is done 
about 
that come- 
ly cheer 
leader, the 
company’s 
intent may 
be thwart- 
ed. 

Here’s why: The above photograph was in this 
magazine’s office for two weeks before anyone 
noticed the scoreboard! It is respectfully suggested 
to the Bradley University authorities that Miss 
Marjorie Koetter and her no doubt equally attrac- 
tive associates be prohibited from competing with 
the scoreboard for the attention of basketball fans. 
The alternative is a complete loss of interest in the 
team’s vital statistics. 

As for Miss Koetter’s “vital statistics,” no score- 
board is necessary! 
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EMMADINE JOINS QUALITY CHEKD GROUP 


Emmadine Farms, Inc. of 33 North Cedar Street, Beacon, 
New York, has been accepted as a member of the Quality 
Chekd Dairy Products Association, it was announced recently 
by association officials in Chicago. 

Under the management of President J. C. Penney, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer Howard E. Moore and General Manager 
James I. Daley, Emmadine Farms has served consumers in 
the New York counties of Dutchess, Putnam, Westchester, 
Orange and Ulster for fifteen years. In January, 1949 the 
firm expanded with the addition of an ice cream division. 

The new, modern designed and equipped Emmadine planr 
was built in 1948 and enlarged last year to accomodate in- 
creased production demands. Emmadine Quality Chekd ice 
cream is distributed by a fleet of modern, mechanically re- 
frigerated trucks from three branches located at 715 Main 
Street, Ploughkeepsie; 916 Phoenix Avenue, Peekskill and 
10 Martine Avenue, White Plains. 

Thirty people are employed by the firm whose president 
is the founder of the nation-wide chain of J. C. Penney re- 
tail stores. His interest in dairying has also been expressed 
by his active participation in the work of the Foremost 
Guernsey Association, Inc., of which he is founder. 
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100 FIRMS IN DUNCAN HINES FOLD 


The century mark has been reached in the number of 
[Duncan Hines food and ice cream franchises. 

Exactly 100 ice cream and food companies were franchised 
as of March | to manufacture and distribute more than 150 
products under the Duncan Hines label, according to Roy H. 
Park, President of Hines-Park Foods, Inc., the franchising 
firm. 

Of, that number, he saigl, seventy-one were ice cream manu- 
facturers covering a 60 million trading population through 
some 35,000 dealers in 35 states. 


GUMPERT COMPANY HAS NEW PLANT 


Robert G. Janover, President of E. Gumpert Company, 
Inc., announces the removal of the firm’s main offices and 
factory to the huge Lackawanna Terminal Building in Jersey 
City, New Jersey. 

The Gumpert organization, well known as one of the lead- 
ing suppliers of food specialties to restaurants, hotels, institu- 
tions, bakeries and ice cream manufacturers, was formerly 
located at Ozone Park, New York. 

The new and vastly enlarged headquarters affords the 
equivalent of a seven story building in space, with half a city 
block to each floor. The three-acre plant is equipped with 
all the latest and most modern scientific food processing 
facilities for production, food research and product develop- 
ment. It will afford production capacity twice that of its 
former plant. An additional service to Gumpert customers 
all over the United States will be more rapid delivery, since 
the new factory is strategically located at transcontinental 
rail, truck and water terminals. 

The company maintains other plants and warehouses in 
Chicago, Philadelphia, San Francisco, Miami, Florida and 
Ontario, New York. 





ROBERT G. JANOVER, left, 
President of S. Gumpert Com- 
pany, has announced the re- 
moval of the firm's main offices 
and factory to the Lackawanna 
Terminal Building in Jersey 
City, New Jersey (see photo, 
below). 
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Butter Brickle 


CAN D.Y -FtaAV OG &® ED 
ICE CREAM 


A "“BIG-4” 4 
ALL-YEAR SELLER 


WRITE for Broadside of Free | 
Advertising-Merchandising 


Helps. 


*BUTTER BRICKLE is the 
Mark of Fenn Bros., Inc. © 


exclusive Trade 


COMMITTEE URGES: “SAVE PAPER” 

The Public Relations Committee of the Midwest Con- 
sumers of Waste Paper has appealed to industrial plants and 
retailers to save old corrugated boxes and kraft paper and 
bags, and to return them to mills via waste paper dealers. 
The appeal is a result of a “severe shortage” of these 
materials, which are considered among the best sources of 
fibre materials needed for the manufacture of paperboard 
products. 

“If we are to meet civilian and war requirements for 
packaging supplies, the destroying of these essential materials 
must stop,” Frank Block, Director, warned. 


CORN PROCESSING COMMITTEE NAMED 


Secretary of Agriculture Charles F. Brannan announced 
last month the membership of the Corn Processing Industry 
Advisory Committee, which will consult with the Department 
on special problems arising from the defense program. 

The committee, made up of representatives of all segments 
of the corn processing industry, will be under the chairman- 
ship of William McArthur, deputy director of the Grain 
Branch of the Production and Marketing Administration. 
A. J. Borton of the Grain Branch will serve as vice-chairman 
of the committee. 

The committee will advise on materials and facilities needed 
by the industry to meet civilian and military requirements. 
It will consider the problems of supply, handling, and market- 
ing, and assist in supplying information and recommendations 
to the Department in connection with the preparation of pos- 
sible orders affecting the corn processing industry. 

Industry members named to the committee by the Secretary 
are: Robert S. Fisher, The Hubinger Company, Keokuk, 
Iowa; Frank K. Greenwall, National Starch Products, Inc., 
New York, New York; Theodore Sander, Jr., American 
Maize Products Company, New York, New York; Morris 
Sayre, Corn Products Refining Company, New York, New 
York; J. E. Key, Piedmont Mills, Inc., Lynchburg, Virginia; 
C. R. Martin, The Quaker Oats Company, St. Joseph, 
Missouri; R. C. Miner, Miner-Hillard Milling Company, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania; A. E. Staley, Jr., A. E. Staley 
Manufacturing Company, Decatur, Illinois; Willis G. Sul- 
livan, Chas. A. Krause Milling Company, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin; and Spencer H. Werner, Illinois Cereal Mills, Inc., 
Paris, Illinois. 
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field services. 


WORKSMAN CYCLES 


The outstanding name in ice cream vending cycles 


ple ‘+ Write f 


WORKSMAN 


TRADING CORP. 
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DIAMOND ALKALI ISSUES REPORT 

Net sales of Diamond Alkali Company, Cleveland, Ohio, 
in 1950 totaled $55,702,575, an increase of 15 per cent over 
the $48,430,652 reported for 1949, according to the com- 
pany’s annual report to stockholders, made public March 23. 

Net earnings were $4,829,620, an increase of 58 per cent 
over the $3,042,298 reported for 1949, and were equal to 
$4.45 per share, as compared to $2.80 per share the year 
before. A dividend of $2.25 per share was paid on the com- 
mon stock as compared with $2.00 per share which has been 
paid during the past several years. 

In spite of a ten-weeks’ strike in the company’s Painesville 
plant, over-all results for the year were satisfactory, Presi- 
dent Raymond F. Evans states in his letter to stockholders, 
because of the performance of newer facilities constructed 
pursuant to the company’s postwar expansion and diversifi- 
cation program completed early in 1950. These new facilities 
contributed $2,300,000 or 48 per cent of the company’s net 
earnings for the year, according to the report. 





TO ENCOURAGE outstanding quality in dry milk production in 
its twenty-two plants in Minnesota and Wisconsin, Land O'Lakes 
Creameries, Inc., conducts an annual efficiency contest among its 
plant operators. First prize for 1950 went to Victor Gross, manager 
of the Land O'Lakes plant in Luck, Wisconsin, shown here being 
congratulated by B. M. Zakariasen, chief chemist and director of 
Land O'Lakes produces nearly one-fifth of all the 
dry milk produced in the United States. 














FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: 60 and 300 gallon Continu- 
ous Freezers; 300 gallon York S. S. Hold- 
ing Tank with brine circulating Coil; 100 
and 200 gallon Round S. S. Pasteurizers, 
also 100 to 300 gallon Cherry-Burrell S. S 
Spray Pasteurizers; 125 to 1500 gallon 
Homogenizers or Viscolizers; Mojonnier S 
S. Cabinet Coolers 8 wings each 72 tubes 
high; Fillers, Bottle Washers, Surface 
Coolers, Vacuum Pans, Pumps, etc. Write 
or wire your requirements I ester Kehoe 
Machinery Corporation, 1 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. Telephone: MUrray 
Hill 2-4616 


FOR SALE: York 5°x5” Ammonia Com 
pressor. Rated capacity 8.61 tons at 154% 
section and 1554 condensing pressure. Com 
plete with 20 H. P.. GE. motor, 1800 
R.P.M., pulley and V belts. This equipment 
was installed new in 1945 and has been 
used less than 8 hours per day. Perfect 
condition, Replacement cost, compressor 
$1500 motor $763 Priced for quick sale, 
$1180 complete. Guaranteed as represented 
Prince Ice Cream Castles, Inc., 205 Second 
Ave., Sterling, Illinois 


FOR SALE: Long established, profitable 
ice cream vending business in Atlanta, Ga 
Ideal climate. Year round operation. Large 
number of carts, some scooters and car. Mr 


Mack, 266 Pryor St. S'W.. Atlanta, Ga 
FOR SALE: 1946 Studebaker—600 gal 


lon body (5 plates, 4 doors, 1', horsepower 
compressor.) Like new. 1938 International 
1’, ton truck, dry ice body, two doors, 450 
gallon capacity. 1938 Ford, 250 gallon dry 
ice body special delivery. 1950 ton Ford, 
peddling body. (13,000 miles). 1947 Jeep, 
ice cream body. 1949 Crosley (like new) 
equipped with we cream body, hot dog 
boilers, soda box (11,000 miles). Two faced 
neon signs easily converted. Worksman ice 
cream tricycles, tricycle parts. Can be pur- 
chased very cheap. Priced reasonable. Fur 
ther details on request. Colonial Ice Cream 
Co., 112 Middletown Avenue, New Haven, 
Connecticut 


CONCENTRATE ! EMULSER 


“tor the finest in | 


MicGRAW CHEMICAL COMPANY 


831 SOUTH WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 


ce cream” 


Classified Advertising 


FOR SALE: 1 Doering 500% Butter Cut- 
ter used only 90 days, in perfect condition. 
For quarters or 1# solids. Price $350.00. 
1 Cherry-Burrell churn 250 gallon capacity 
In good condition, new barrel. Price $275 
1-40 Ton Vilter shell and tube brine cooler. 
Price $650. 1 Specialty brass 24 bottle per 
minute, 1/2 pint to quart filler and capper. 
In good condition. Price $375.00. United 
Dairy Farmers, 3955 Main Avenue, Nor- 
wood 12, Ohio. 


FOR SALE: Automatic Bar Machine 
Inserts sticks, cuts, and dips, 1,200 per 
hour. Also 9M cardboard molds to fit stand- 
ard 2 gal. wire mold. Must be sold. Best 
offer takes it. Nectar Products, Webster, 
Mass 


FOR SALE: 14 Refrigerated Vending 
Jeeps, average 20,000 miles, excellent con- 
dition, established business. One 200 gallon 
Oaks-Burger late style S.S. Pasteurizer.Used 
ice cream cabinets, and 1 and 1', H. P 
Compressors. Holbrook Polar Brand Ice 
Cream Co. 8215 McDougall Avenue, 
Detroit 11, Michigan 


FOR SALE: One Taylor freezer, Model 
#2060, forty gallon hardening capacity. Used 
one year $1,500. Richman Ice Cream 


Co., Woodstown, New Jersey 


FOR SALE: 2-250 Gallon Capacity Tin- 
ned Copper Round Tanks with Insulated 
Jackets and Bridged Center Agitator and 
Complete with Motors, Valves and Leveling 
Legs. $250 Each. Legion Ice Cream Co, 
4251 S. State St., Chicago, Ill. Phone Bo 
8-2600 


FOR SALE: Cheap #104 Anderson- 
Eskimo Pie Machine—makes any size bar. 
Rich Ice Cream Co., 418 Pratt Street, Buf. 
falo, N. Y 


FOR SALE: Creamery Package Freezer, 
300 gallons an hour, good shape. Rich Ice 


Cream Co., Inc., 418 Pratt Street, Buffalo, 
N a 


FOR SALE: Tolan Speed Coater for coat 
ing bars and suckers, brand new. Cheap 


Rich Ice Cream Co., Inc., 418 Pratt Street. 
Buffalo, N. Y 





FOR SALE: Compressor-Creamery Pack- 
age #5814, 7': hp. motor. Cheap. Rich 
Ice Cream Co., Inc., 418 Pratt Street, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 


FOR SALE: Brand Saw. Cheap. Rich Ice 
Cream Co., Inc., 418 Pratt St., Buffalo, N.Y. 


FOR SALE: Cup Dispensers for Anderson 
Machine for caps and cups, various sizes. 
Rich Ice Cream Co., 418 Pratt Street, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 


FOR SALE: 45 Ice Cream Cabinets—Com- 
plete equipment Grade “A” Milk and Ice 
Cream Plant. Offered separately or to- 
gether. Plant can be leased or purchased. 
Terms. Located in boom city nearest to 
Fort Campbell, Ky. Clarksville Pure Milk 
Co., Inc., Clarksville, Tenn. 


FOR SALE: One Pure-Pak automatic ice 
cream packaging machine like new. Used 
only one season. Complete with filling 
nozzles for 3 flavors and single flavor. Priced 
right. Legion Ice Cream Company, 4251 
S. State St., Chicago, Ill. Phone Bo 8-2600 


FOR SALE: 3 1950 Ford and 1 1950 
Chev. ton vending trucks with insulated 
bodies, Reasonable. Apply A. Diamond, 177 
Ninth St., Jersey City, N. J 


FOR SALE: 19 Ft. Island Type Stainless 
Steel Fountain with two 30 gal. ice cream 
cabinets, each with built in glass washer. 
5 Fe. Bob-tail Unit with three draft arms. 
20” double sink section carbonator. I H.P. 
Condensing Unit. Perfect Condition. In- 
spection Invited. Best Offer. Box 359, Ics 
Cream Fiecp, 19 W. 44 St. New York 18, 


FOR SALE: Two (2) Brand New Bush 
Product Coolers designed for brine circula- 
tion for above freezing application. 1 Model 
TRB 46, capacity 34,000 BTU using O'F. 
brine. 1 Model TRB 44, capacity 26,000 
BTU using O'F. brine. Brand new, will 
sacrifice at distributor’s cost. Immediate de- 
livery, subject to prior sale. Reply to: Re- 
frigeration Engineering Corp. P. O. Box 
7838, Philadelphia 1, Pa. 


TTENTIO 





OPERATORS OF COUNTER FREEZERS 
AND SOFT ICE CREAM STANDS! 


MAKE YOUR OWN 


FROZEN WATER ICE SUCKERS 


The procedure is very simple 
The investment is only $49.50 
The profit runs up to 500% 


Write at once for full details to 


FLAVOR PRODUCTS CO. 


BLACKMAN BLDG. 


CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 
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Classified Advertising 


Used Reinhardt 


, 


FOR SALE: |! con- 
tection freezing tank, 12 molds size, 2 trays 
wide, 6 trays long. Also includes extra row 
drying compartment chilling confections for 
> stickholders. Overall dimensions 145” 
long, 31” high, 44” wide. $550.00 F.O.B 
Contact: Jesse B. Warner, Warner's Dairy, 
Red Lion, Pennsylvania 


FOR SALE: “York 14” x 11” VSA 
Ammonia Booster Compressor, V belt drive, 
force feed oiling system, condition like new.” 
Box #354 Ice Cream Fievp, 19 W. 44 Sc., 
New York 18, N. Y 


FOR SALE: Two 1949 ton Studebaker 
Vending Trucks A-1 condition—Cash or 
will trade for passenger car. Write Kilroys 
Ice Cream Sales Company, Rome, New 
Yor 


FOR SALE: Lamson “Popsicle” bagger 
with automatic release; Anderson stick plac- 
er; General Mills Pint box former; Model 
D—Fitzpatrick comminuting machine; auto- 
matic “Popsicle” dipper. Reply to box #361, 
Ice Cream Fierp, 19 W. 44 St., New York 
18, N. Y 


FOR SALE: Wholesale Ice Cream Busi- 
ness. Contains complete mixroom and nov- 
elty manufacturing equipment, refrigerator, 
cabinets, trucks and two hardening rooms. 
Sunbeam Ice Cream Co., 99 Tappan St., 
Kearney, New Jersey. 


FOR SALE: 600 gallon Ice Cream 
Truck—Herman Body—Stainless Steel 
Lined—1947 Studebaker Chassis, new 
motor installed in November 1950. Ex- 
cellent condition—in use every day but 
too small for present operation. Avail- 
able about May 135. Contact Frank 
Wish—Hopewell Duiry, Bellefontaine, 
Ohio, phone 5141. 


HELP WANTED 
HELP WANTED: Salesman—side line. 


selling to ice cream manufacturers, pocket 
samples, average commission $40.00 per sale 
easy to sell 
leads 
44 Sr. 


territory protection—also 
Box #345, Ice Cream Frecpo, 19 W 
a 2 eee: SS 


HELP WANTED: Salesman—with fol. 
lowing among ice cream manufacturers, to 
represent nationally-known firm selling to ice 
cream manufacturers. Strong promotional 
line backed by advertising. Box 316, Ice 
Cream Fiero, 19 W. 44 Se, N. Y. 18, 
N. Y. 


WANTED TO BUY 


WANTED: 50 or 60 Can Refrigerated 
Storage Tank, suitable for Ice Cream 
Mix. Would Prefer Open type vat 
with covers. Write: Waverly Creamery, 
446 Broad Street, Waverly, New York. 


Convenient, sanitary storage at 





Rates 


RATES: machinery, equipment and 
supplies for sale or wanted to buy, 
6c a word [including address) for 
each insertion; help and positions 
wanted, 2c a word {including ad- 
dress). Bold face type double regu- 
lar rates. Minimum charge $1.00. 


REPLIES to advertisements in this de- 
partment nust be addressed to the 
name, initials or address shown in the 
advertisement or to Box numbers c/o 
lce Cream Field, 19 W. 44th St.. New 
York 18, N. Y. Under no circum- 
stances will ICE CREAM FIELD di- 
vulge the name of an advertiser 
where initials or @ number is given 
as the address. 











POSITIONS WANTED 
POSITION WANTED: Ice Cream and 


Dairy business twenty-two years. Thorough- 
ly trained all phases route supervision, de- 
lwery sup't, serve manager and sales pro- 
motion. Available on short notice. Excellent 
references. Write: Box #360, Ice Cream 
Fiecp, 19 W. 44 St. New York 18, N. Y. 


POSITION WANTED: Would like to 
contact owner of small combination milk 
and ice cream plant that is seeking qualified 
person as General Manager. 12 years’ gen- 
eral experience. Write: Box 358, Ice Cream 


Fiecp, 19 W. 44 Se, N.Y. 18, N.Y 


ICE CREAM, CUSTARD MIX . . . WHEN YOU WANT IT 


properly controlled 36 -38 temper- 
ature. Be flexible and prepared for 
varying demand by storing in La 


Crosse mix coolers. 


Quality assured by reducing freezing time of mix stored 


in beautiful white enamel well insulated cabinets. . 


Reduce freezing power costs and time by holding mix at 
proper temperature in Lo-Boy. Unexpected demand no 
longer a problem and more sales will re- 
... 2, 3 and 4 door models 
for 4, 6, and 8-10 gal. can ca- 


pacities. Available in same 


Hi-Boy holds 4-10 gal. mix cans plus 
WRITE 


©) 


LA CROSSE 
COOLER CO. 


LA CROSSE, WIS 


room on shelf for small containers. 

ALSO WALK-IN COOLERS 

FOR LARGER STORAGE 
FACILITIES. 


sult. 


finish and insulation as 
Hi-Boy. 
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Ace Cabinet Corp. 

Acorn Sheet Metal Mfg. Co. 
Ad-Color Corp. 

Alloy Products Corp. 
Alpha Aromatics, Inc. 
Ambrosia Chocolate Co. 
American Food Labs. 
American Paper Goods Co. 


Amerio Refrigerating & Equipment Co. 


Anderson Bros. Mfg. Co 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc. 
Avenex Corp. 

Baker, Walter and Co. 
Balch Flavor Co. 

Barry & Baily Co. 
Bastian-Blessing Co. 
Batavia Body Co. 
Blanke-Baer Extract & Pres. Co.. 
Bloomer Bros. 

Bond Displays 

Burtonite Co. 

Cary Maple Sugar Co. 
Cherry-Burrell Corp. 
Creamery Package Mfg. Co. 
Cresthaven Farms 

Dairy Credit Bureau 
Empire Biscuits Division 
Fenn Brothers 

Flavor Products Co. 
Flavoripe Co., Inc. 

Foote & Jenks, Inc. 
Fulton Engineering Co. 
General Equipment Sales Co. 
Germantown Mfg. Co. 
Grand Rapids Cabinet Co. 
Gundlach, G. P. & Co. 
Hammond’s 

Helmco-Lacy, Inc. 
Hooton Chocolate Co. 
Hudson Mfg. Co. 
Johrson, H. A. Co. 
Kari-Ko!'d Co. 

Kelco Co. 

King Co. 


RK = 


Only 8 ox. per 100 gals 
NATURALLY, due 
tasteless 
enhanced 
This EDIBLE vegetable colloid 


from domestic Irish Moss 


smoother tiner 


‘ creom »r war economy 


“BURTONITE” 


aos your stabilizer 


mix needed 
to small quantity 
neutral character 


textured 


is domestically 
NO SHORTAGE and its 
cost per batch makes your budget smile! 
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V-31-E 


needed and its 
all tlavors you add are 


made 


¢ BURTONITE comrsny 


NUTLEY 10, N. 
Dhrouglh . or 


Ike tle? ‘Mac ducts 


red 





Kohnstamm, H. Co. 
Kold-Hold Mfg. Co. 

La Crosse Cooler Co. 

Le Roy Foods, Inc. 

Limpert Bros., Inc. 

Liquid Carbonic Corp. 
Lowe, Joe Corp. 

Mahoney, S. H. & Co. 
Malt-A-Plenty, Inc. 
Marathon Corp. 

Masseys Vanillas, Inc. 
Meese, Inc. 

Morris Paper Mills 
Mulholland Co., John H. 
McGraw Chemical Co. 
McHale Mfg. Co. 
Nash-Kelvinator Corp. 
National Pectin Products Co. 
Nelson Mfg. Co., C. 

Nestles Chocolate Co., Inc. 
Ohio Advertising Display Co. 
Pangburn Co., Inc. 

Pennco, Inc. 

Quaker Oats Co. 
Refrigeration Corp. of America 
Savage Arms Corp. 
Schaefer, Inc. 

Scoop-Rite Co. 

Sealright Co. 

Staley, A. E. Mfg. Co. 
Sterwin Chemicals 

Sugar Information, Inc. 
Town Equipment Co. 
Vanilla Laboratories Co. 
Van Leer Chocolate Co. 
Vendo Corp. 

Virginia Dare Extract Co., Inc. 
Whitney Bros., Inc. 

Whitson Products Co. 
Wilbur-Suchard Chocolate Co. 
Wood & Selick, Inc. 
Worksman Cycle Co. 

Young Co., B. 





NE W !MoNEY MAKING IDEA! 


CARTON MOLDS 


To make “Banana Split on a Stick” — “Cake 
Sundae’”’ — ‘Sundae Stick’’ and others. 
USERS NOW MAKE 68c to 78c per doz. 
SEND FOR YOUR TRIAL ORDER TODAY! 
Molds, bags, sticks and complete instructions for 


making 1,000 novelties—$15.00 . . . 5,000—$47.50 
. 10,000 —$90.00. 


HAMMOND’S 
168 So. State, Salt Lake City, Utah 


Write to 
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THE REALISTIC Answer to the 
demand for a low-cost highly 
merchandisable item! 


Here's a powerful variation of an 
already tested item —Empire’s Giant 2 x 
5'4 sandwich. Wherever used, the Giant 


has increased sales by as much as 122% 3 
because it looks bigger — sells better. 
Now Empire has created the “Twin 7 


Sandwich’’—one that can be split neatly 


ond easily by the retailer or the “small 
fry’. The merchandising possibilities of 
the Twin Sandwich are unlimited. So if 


you've looked for a low priced sandwich 
... if you're looking for bigger sandwich 
soles...if you're looking for increased 
gallonage...send right now for somples = 


ry 
of the Empire TWIN SANDWICH WAFER, Extrusion Cuts Cost — — 


Eliminates Costly Cartons! sy 
\e 


; 
Thanh —" 


freezer ond on extruder that costs exactly $15. At that 
point—extrusion helps you pocket extra profits insteod 
of spending them on costly cortons. It's the efficient 
ond economical woy to produce sondwiches. Send now 
for complete details. 


30 Waverly Avenue, Brooklyn 5, New York 








in ICE CREAM, too 


, NATURAL BODY 


® is a Natural 


Winner 











stabilize with D ariloid Dricoid 


When you stabilize your ice cream with Dariloid 

or Dricoid, you’re sure of a winner in consumer preference. 
That’s because Dariloid or Dricoid assures 

NATURAL BODY... ice cream that’s “cool 

tasting” and refreshing; smooth and firm and 
completely free of stickiness. 


Proved ability to produce ice cream that wins and holds 
consumer preference explains why Dariloid and 
Dricoid are the No. 1 choice of the industry — leading all 
other stabilizers and stabilizer-emulsifiers in 


gallons of ice cream stabilized. It will pay you to make a DARILOID® ... DARILOID XL 
trial test. Write or call our nearest regional office. 
DRICOID® . . . DRICOID XL 


Stabilizers and stabilizer-emvulsifiers 
to meet all plant requirements. 





4 


DARILOID | 
REFINED 
atone 


ef 





